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ATTENTION SCHOOLS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The Student Council of 


Name of School 


Address for Student Life* 


Street City or Town 


Name of Sponsor of Student Council 


Address for Student Life* % 
Street City or Town State 

Annual rates of membership are based on size of school enroll- 
ment. Fee includes enrollment of the Student Council of the school 
and the faculty sponsor of the Student Council. 


L (large )—1,000 or larger $5.00 
M (medium)—300 or less than 1,000 4.00 
S (small)—Less than 300 3.00 


Special membership offer. Vf your school enrolls now, mem- 
bership will be paid up until June 30, 1945. 


School Enrollment this year 
Membership fee enclosed 
Monthly copies of Student Life will be sent the Student Council 


of the school and the faculty sponsor of Student Council, as listed above, 
until June 30, 1945. ENROLL Now. 


Date Principal 














Earning Secondary-School Credit in the Armed Forces 


An approved statement of guiding policies and recommendations for evaluating 
and awarding secondary-school credit for educational experience 
in military service. 


Tuis STaTEMENT of guiding policies and recommendations, Earning 
Secondary-School Credit in the Armed Forces,’ was formulated by a committee 
of representatives from regional accrediting associations and others repre- 
senting secondary education, with the assistance of many consultants and ad- 
visers. This statement of recommendations has been approved by the authorized 
committees of these regional accrediting associations as follows: 


Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
COMMITTEE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

H. A. Dixon, President, Weber College, Ogden, Utah; Representative of the 
Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. 

A. J. Gipson, State Supervisor of High Schools, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Charleston, West Virginia; Chairman, Commission on Secondary 
Schools, North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

E. D. Grizze.t, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Chairman, Commission on Secondary Schools, 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Carrot, R. Reep, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C.; 
Past President of the American Association of School Administrators. 

Witerep H. Rincer, Headmaster, Brookline High School, Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts; Past President of the New England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Hucu H. Stewart, Principal, Davis High School, Mount Vernon, New York; 
President, National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 

IK. R. Vance, Supervisor, Division of High Schools, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Nashville, Tennessee; Chairman, Commission on Secondary 
Schools, Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 

Paut E. Exvickxer, Executive Secretary, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, Washington, D. C.—CuHarrman. 


Single copies have been distributed free to schools and colleges by the secretaries of the regional 
editing associations and state departments of education. Additional copies, 10 cents per copy; 25 
50 copies, $2.50; 100 copies, $4.50; 500 copies. $20.00. Shipping charges postpaid if pay- 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 


optles, $1.50; 
ment accompanies order. Available from The National 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Mavrice G. Brair, Acting Director, Secondary-School Curriculum, School De- 
partment, Los Angeles, California. 

Tue Rr. Rev, Mscr. Joun J. Bonner, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

A. J. Brumpaucu, Dean of Students, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

A. C. Cross, Chairman, Colorado State Committee, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

Gien G. Eve, Principal, Wisconsin H. S., University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Ciaupe M. Furess, Headmaster, Phillips Academy, Andoyer, Massachusetts. 

Pavt B. Jacosson, Principal, University H. S., University of Chicago, Illinois. 

Georce C, Jensen, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Sacramento, California. 

WiiwiaMm B. Kampratu, Principal, Burgard Vocational H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Warren W. Knox, Director of Secondary Education, State Department of 
Education, Albany, New York. 

E. F. Linpoutst, Chairnean, Sub-Committee on Measurement, and Meméer, 
Advisory Committee, U. S. Armed Forces Institute; State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

James L. McCaskit, Principal, Meridian Senior High School, and Director, 
Meridian Junior College, Meridian, Mississippi. 

LreuTeENANT ComMMANbeER Eart J. McGratu, Officer-in-Charge, Educational 
Services Section, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Wituiam E. McVey, Superintendent, Thornton Township High School and 
Junior College, Harvey, Illinois. 

Paci R. Pierce, Principal, Wells High School, Chicago, Illinois, 

Grant Rann, Principal, Shorewood High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Paut A. Reumus, Member, Advisory Committee, U. S. Armed Forces In- 
stitute; Superintendent of Schools, Lakewood, Ohio. 

G. W. Rosentor, Registrar, University Examiner, and Director of Admis- 
sions, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Coronet Francis T. Spautpine, Chief, Education Branch, Special Service 
Division, War Department, Washington, D. C. 

T'srotp Spears, Principal, Highland Park High School, Highland Park, 
I}linois. 

Raven W. Tyrer, Director, Examination Staff, U. S. Armed Forces Institute; 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

and 
Additional state representatives from each state selected by the chief 


state school officer or the regional accrediting associations 
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I. THE ISSUE OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL CREDIT 


Tue Committee accepts the general policies for accrediting of educa- 
tional experience in the Armed Forces as contained in the reports, 


Sound Educational Credit for Military Experience, issued by the American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 


Secondary-School Credit for Educational Experience in Military Service, 
issued by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


These reports strongly recommend that secondary schools, not the Armed 
Forces, accept the full responsibility for evaluating educational experience of 
former secondary-school students now in the Armed Forces. Such a_ policy 
is in keeping with the autonomous control over educational policies these 
schools have always enjoyed. 

It has become evident, however, that many schools are urgently request- 
ing assistance and advice on the particular educational areas in the Armed 
Forces that should be given consideration and some guiding policies in deter- 
mining the kind and amount of school credit for such educational experience. 
Schools declare, in their acceptance of the responsibility for evaluating educa- 
tional experience, that carefully formulated and sound guiding policies 
would aid them in avoiding impending dangers of pressures from many 
groups and sources. 

A Committee, composed of representatives from regional accrediting 
associations and others representing secondary education, was assembled by 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals in Washington, D. C., 
on December 16-17, 1943, in order to meet an urgent nation-wide educational 
need and to consider the advisability of formulating sound policies for 
accrediting military educational experience for secondary schools. This 
Committee, aided and urged to formulate guiding policies by many secondary- 
school representatives, has described the three educational or learning areas 
in the military service in Section II and has formulated a general statement 
for awarding school credit for educational competence and development in 
these areas. 

A similar report and recommendation, College Credit for Military Ex- 
perience or for Experience in Civilian Activities Related to the War, will be 
issued by the Committee on Accrediting Procedures of the American Council 
on Education. 

In keeping with these policies, it recommends the fullest possible use 
by secondary schools of the results of subject examinations and General 
Educational Development Tests in appraising educational experience in 
Military Service. Specific methods of employing these tests and examinations 
and means for determining appropriate credit in instances in which tests 
are not applicable are indicated below in connection with each of the three 
general educational areas included in military experience. 
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6 
A. The Off-Duty Program of Education 
This program is the voluntary program of educational activities in the 


Armed Forces. 

1. Organized instruction by correspondence provided by the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute——Many subjects and courses parallel the existing pat- 
tern of learning activities of the secondary-school program of studies. 
Competence test results are obtainable for many subjects completed, 
particularly those which are comparable to subjects usually taught in 
secondary schools. This type of instruction is available to all men and 
women in the services in all parts of the world. 

2. Locally organized classes of instruction.—These are carried on in the 

Off-Duty Education Program of the Navy and through the self-teach- 

ing texts provided in many subjects by the U. S. Armed Forces 

Institute. Instructors are provided locally for groups participating in 

the program. These classes are organized in many military centers at 

home and abroad. 

3. Additional educational programs conducted by the U, S. Marine 
Corps Institute and the U. S. Coast Guard Institute—The Marine 
Corps Institute offers all the usual academic subjects found in the 
secondary school and a large number of technical subjects in such 
areas as civil engineering, Deisel, radio, auto mechanics, and aviation 
mechanics. The Coast Guard Institute also offers many academic 
subjects of the secondary school and technical subjects in such areas 
as engineering, navigation, radio, meteorology, photography, and law 


enforcement. 


Recommendation: 

That the subject or field test’ results obtainable through the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute for all educational work in areas of A (1-2) be 
accepted as a measure of the competence of the student in the subject or 
course. The amount of school credit assigned should be comparable to the 
amount of credit the school would grant for the successful completion of 
the same, or equivalent, subject or subjects taken in the school. The time, 
which the student in Service has spent in attaining such comp:tence. 
should not be a determining factor in the allotment of the amount of 
credit granted. 

B. The Informal Educational Experience in the Service 

Informal or general educational experience is gained by many in the 
Armed Forces through travel in new localities and countries, through obser- 
vation of the customs and cultures of other peoples and countries, through 


S. Armed Forces Institute are described 
Military Scrence, National As- 





“The kinds and purposes of the different tests of the U 
for Educational Experience in 


of Secondary-School Credit 
Washington 6, D. C. 


on pages 15-20 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, 
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the study and use of the special publications of new countries visited, through 
library services, through visual and auditory aids, through films and records, 
and through many other educational experiences provided by the Armed 


Forces. 
Development and educational growth in this potential learning area 
will not appear on the serviceman’s record of educational experierice. Those 
aspects of general development and growth with which most schools are 
primarily concerned can, however, be measured by means of the General 
Educational Development Test.’ This test can be requested, by any service- 
man, from the U. S. Armed Forces Institute. 

This General Educational Development Test is a comprehensive objective 
examination in each of the five major fields of educational development. 

1. Test of Correctness and Effectiveness of Expression, 

2. Test of Ability to Interpret Reading Materials in the Social Studies. 

3. Test of Ability to Interpret Reading Materials in the Natural Sciences. 

4. Test of Ability to Interpret Literary Materials. 

5. Test of General Mathematical Ability. 

Norms’ for the General Educational Development Test will be available 
to schools. Students who take this test will receive a rating of general edu- 
cational attainment, indicating, for example, general competence at the level 
of the average secondary-school graduate. Equivalent forms for the use of 
students in civilian secondary schools of the General Educational Development 
Zest and some subject or field tests can be purchased by schools from the Co- 
operative Test Service of the American Council on Education, 15 Amster- 
dam Avenue, New York 23, New York. 

Recommendation: 

That men and women who were in the early years of their second- 
ary-school careers when they left the school and who have had an ex- 
tended post-school experience in civilian or military life may qualify for 
secondary-school graduation on an acceptable rating of general compe- 
tence through the General Educational Development Test, provided stat- 
utory requirements of the state are met. 

That, if a subject is a statutory requirement for graduation, such as 
American history and/or English and/or other subjects, tests in such sub- 
ject or subjects may be taken through the U. S. Armed Forces Institute in 
addition to the General Educational Development Test for general com- 
petency. Such a program of prescribed subjects should be recommended 
to the student by the school. 

C. The Military Training Programs 
1. The basic or recruit training program.—This is a full-time training 
program varying from 8 to 13 weeks for all enlisted personnel, It 
consists of physical conditioning; military discipline, customs, and 


*Regional norms and norms for different types of schools will be available to schools and to ac- 


crediting officials 
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courtesies; sanitation and personal hygiene; first aid; fundamentals 
of military operation; care of clothing and equipment; rifle marks- 
manship; defense against chemical and other military attacks. The 
Navy recruit or “boot” training program includes similar elements and 
fundamentals of seamanship, visual signal systems, and other training 
required of all men in the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 
The educational results of basic or recruit training are not adequately 
measured by available examinations. 

kecommendation: 

That the school grant a maximum’ of four credits (two units)’ for 
the “successful completion” of such basic or recruit training programs in 
accordance with the school’s policy of allowing school credit for learning 
fields described in the basic training course. If the basic or recruit train- 
ing program varies from the usual 12- or 13-week standard program, then 
a proportional amount of credit should be awarded on the basis of four 
credits for a 12-week basic or recruit training course. 

2. Specialist or Technical Training Programs and Work Experience— 
More than halt of all the enlisted men and women, and nearly all 
the officers, are required to take one or more specialist training 
courses. These training programs vary in the amount of time required 
for successful completion of the course. The average length of courses 
is 12 or 13 weeks. They also vary in the kinds of training, some of 
which have counterparts in civilian secondary schools while other 
training programs have little or no counterparts in civilian schools. 
These training courses are on a full-time basis, conducted six days a 
week, and each course totals a 43- to 54-hour work-and-study week. 
A description of the job-assignment for which each of these courses 
prepares the student is available, although there is a variation in allot- 
ment of time given to different elements of the total course in different 
service schools and in successive sessions. The course standard of 

achievement, however, remains about the same. 

Certain of these courses deal with subject matter similar to that taught 

in secondary-school or college courses in mathematics, science, foreign 

languages, and clerical work. Most training courses, however, present 
military parallels for civilian short-unit vocational courses, with 
major emphasis on shopwork and field exercises. 


Kecommendation: 

That appropriate Armed Forces Institute field or subject examina- 
tions be used to appraise achievements in training courses which deal 
with mathematics, science, foreign languages, clerical work, or vocational 


nt of credit granted could vary from one credit to four credits in accordance with the 





‘The amo 
educational needs of the individual. 

5A unit of work is here understood to be a subject taken a full school year, four or five periods 
a week, or the equivalent. A credit is the equivalent of a half-unit. The requirements for a unit course 
of study prescribed by state or regional accrediting agencies should be observed in the state or region 


where they apply 
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subjects paralleling school work usually taught in civilian secondary 
schools, and that credit be granted on the same basis as for work done 
under the Off-Duty Educational Program. (See Section I above.) 

That, for vocational training courses in subjects for which there are 
no Armed Forces Institute examinations, a maximum amount of four 
credits (two units) be given for the successful completion of an acceptable 
specialist training course of 12 weeks. Acceptable specialist training 
courses should represent educational experiences for which there are 
counterparts in civilian life or in secondary schools. Such credit may be 
designated in a general subject area such as trade or vocational education, 
mechanical or industrial arts, or general shop, or may be indicated by a 
title that is descriptive of the type of educational experience represented; 
e.g.. Airplane Armorer. A proportional amount of school credit should 
be given for a specialist training course that differs in length from the 12- 
week course. 

Some training courses will have little or no educational content or op- 
portunity acceptable to the secondary school as indicated by a description of 
the job-assignment for which such courses prepares; ¢.g., the training in pole 
climbing included in the Signal Corps course for field lineman. 

It is recommended that no school credit be given for training which 
has no counterpart in civilian life. That the total amount of credit which 
should be allowed for the completion, of acceptable specialist training pro- 
grams should be determined by (a) the total amount of credit for voca- 
tional courses a school now allows toward graduation from, its own pro- 
gram; or (b) the total amount of credit for vocational courses a school is 
willing to accept by transcript from other schools; or (c) the total amount 
allowed by the state or regional accrediting agency in the territory where 
the school is located. 

That, for these types of acceptable specialist training work, the time 
standard of 12 weeks be the recommended standard for allotment of 
credit because no standardized test scores are available for this kind of 
training. 

(Nore: It has been found by mathematical calculation that the total number 
of hours of training and study for the completion of a 12-week training course 
in the service schools exceeds the total number of hours of class instruction and 
required study in a school semester—half school year. Therefore, the recom- 
mendation is made that the amount of school credit allotted for an acceptable 
12-week course be the same as the total credit for the work of a school semester.) 


That school credit for an acceptable specialist training course also be 
granted, irrespective of the time of training period, if competence is es- 
tablished through a statement on the serviceman’s record of such com- 
petence. Such credit would be applicable to students who qualified and 
established such competence through previous training or experience. 
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That, if specialist training courses include training in subject maiter 
areas ordinarily offered in the secondary schools but do not specifically 
designate such subject matter, e.g.. mathematics in a specialist training 
course on fire control, competence in the subject may be demonstrated 
by the appropriate U. S. Armed Forces Institute examination. 

Some work experience may be obtained by the actual performance of the 
job for which the serviceman was trained in the specialist school. Schools that 
award credit for work experience should not duplicate credit already given 
for the training for such a job. 

It is not the intent of this recommendation to approve the duplication of 
school credit for a school subject or course in which competence is established 
and school credit for the direct training wherever acquired to attain such 
competence. 

It is not the intent of this recommendation to urge a school to award 
credit for all specialist training courses—only those whose educational content 
and training have acceptable counterparts in civilian secondary schools or are 
acceptable to the secondary school. 

III]. sPECIAL RECOMMENDATION FOR STUDENTS WHO ENTERED THE ARMED FORCES 

BEFORE GRADUATION FROM THE SECONDARY SCHOOL AND PLAN TO ENTER 

INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


That all students who are planning or expect to enter institutions of 


higher education should establish a competence rating through the General 
Educational Development Test and, in addition, meet the full or usual re- 
quirements for graduation from the secondary school through the educational 
opportunities of the Armed Forces Institute, the Marine Corps Institute, or 


the Coast Guard Institute. 


Recommendation to Colleges: 

That colleges accept students who entered the Armed Forces prior 
to their graduation from the secondary school provided that these stu- 
dents meet, previous to admission to college, the full requirements for 
graduation from the secondary school through the educational opportu- 
nities in the Armed Forces and provided that they establish their general 
competence to do college work, as shown by a rating on the “General 
Educational Development Test.” It is understood that the school principal 
will furnish as much of the usual school record as possible and issue a rec- 
ommendation regarding the student’s ability to do college work. 
1V. RECOMMENDED PROCEDURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN EVALUATING AND 

ISSUING SECONDARY-SCHOOL CREDIT TO FORMER STUDENTS NOW IN 
THE ARMED FORCES 
A. For Students in Secondary Schools Facing Induction 

Advise students in secondary schools of the educational opportunities in 
the Armed Forces before date of induction and how they can complete re- 
quired work for graduation from the secondary school. 
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B. For Students (Non-Graduates) Now in the Armed Forces 

Advise students of the secondary school by direct communication of 
needed educational work to complete requirements for graduation and rec- 
ommend that they complete such work as soon as possible. 


(. For Students (Non-Graduates) Now in the Armed Forces and Who Indi- 
cate an Intention to Oualify for Graduation 

Request the student to obtain from the educational services officer or the 
orientation officer of his military organization, or from the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute, Madison 3, Wisconsin, a form called “Request for Report of 
Educational Achievement.” The student will fill out this form, return it to 
the U. S. Armed Forces Institute, and request that completed report be sent to 
the educational institution from which he desires secondary-school credit 
toward graduation. 

The U. S. Armed Forces Institute will assemble, from official records, 
ail available information of the student and send this record to the secondary 
school designated by student for evaluation of educational work and for a 
determination of the amount of secondary-school credit. When the record of 
the student is sent to the school by the U. S$, Armed Forces Institute, it will 
be accompanied by three copies of a form called “A Report on Accreditation 
Action,” two of which are to be returned by the school to the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute, Madison 3, Wisconsin, one to be forwarded by the Institute 
to the student in the Armed Forces, thereby acquainting him of the action on 
school credit taken by his school. 


For the guidance of local school administrators, state school officers, and/ 
or state accrediting agencies and so that there may be agreement nationally 
relative to school credit at the secondary-school level. 


It is recommended that records prepared by the U. S. Armed Forces 
Institute be by representatives of accrediting agencies who may suggest 
the amount of credit appropriate in individual cases. 


It is hoped that the representatives of the accrediting agencies will pre- 
pare a bulletin or handbook suggesting appropriate credit and that these rec- 
ommendations will be made available to local schools, state officers, and 


/or state accrediting agencies. 

Use Earning Secondary-School Credit in the Armed Forces and similar 
reports or recommendations from regional accrediting associations and state 
departments of education, or other authorized educational institutions, to 
determine an accrediting policy for former students who have had educational 
experience in military service. 

RECOMMENDED REFERENCES 


1. Report on Secondary-School Credit for Educational Experience in 
Military Service, issued to all secondary schools in October 1943 by 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. Free. 
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. Getting Ready for Induction, published by the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. The Bulletin, October 1943. Reprints 
available at 10 cents per copy. 

. Continuing Your Education in the Armed Forces, issued by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals. 10 cents per copy. 

. School and College Credit for Military Experience: Answers to Ques- 
tions, issued by the National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. Free. 

. The U. S. Armed Forces Catalog, issued by the U. S. Armed Forces 
Institute, Madison 3, Wisconsin. Free. 

. The Off-Duty Educational Program of the U. S. Navy, issued by the 
Educational Services Section, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. Free. 

. The U.S. Marine Corps Institute Catalog, available from the Director, 
Marine Barracks, 8th and Eye Streets, S$. E. Washington 25, D. C. 

. Information and advice on individual cases about Coast Guard Insti- 
tute course can be obtained from the Director, U. §. Coast Guard In- 
stitute, Groton, Connecticut. 

. All guidance and information bulletins on educational opportunities 
in the Armed Forces issued by regional accrediting associations and 
state accrediting agencies. 


. GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE IMPLEMENTATION IN SCHOOLS OF THESE 


GUIDING POLICIES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


That procedure be developed by regional and state agencies to imple- 
ment these general policies. 

a. That, in those regions where state committees representing regional 
accrediting associations and state accrediting agencies already exist, 
such committees should be the agencies to carry out these general 
policies. 

b. That, where such agencies do not exist, the educational agencies 
which usually perform functions of this type should carry out these 
policies. 

That the representatives from the state and regional accrediting asso- 
ciations implement these policies through state and sectional confer- 
ences of secondary-school administrators and advance its general 
acceptance and application by secondary schools in every way possible. 
That these recommendations be submitted to these state and regional 
representatives for consideration and that the recommendations be 
distributed to secondary schools, state educational organizations and 
departments, regional accrediting associations, and national educa- 
tional associations for implementation in the secondary schools. 














Aviation Education in Wisconsin Schools 


Programs Recommended for Elementary 
Schools, Secondary Schools, and 
Higher Institutions 


by the 

WISCONSIN COMMITTEE ON AVIATION EDUCATION 

Most of the schools of Wisconsin have recognized the importance of avia- 
tion education. About 40 per cent of the high schools are offering a full-year 
course in the science of aeronautics and most of the remainder have introduced 
aviation materials in other courses. It is believed that all Wisconsin educators 
will welcome the opportunity to examine the aviation education programs 
suggested herein. 


These programs are recommended by a committee composed of represen- 
tatives of the elementary, secondary, and college levels, teachers and principals 
of small and large high schools, members of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, an experienced flight school instructor and operator, and a repre- 
sentative of the Aviation Education Service of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, who prepared the report at the request of the committee. Members 
of the committee offered suggestions and criticisms based on their own experi- 


ence and unanimously approved the report in its final form, 


CHesTeR ALLEN, University Extension Division, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Frep G, Bisnop, Assistant State Superintendent of Schools, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Madison. 

Ira C. Davis, Professor in the Teaching of Science, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

LesterR M. EMANS, Principal, Lakewood Elementary School, Madison, 

kpGAR FULLER, Principal Edueationalist, Aviation Education Service, CAA, 
Washington, D. C. 

R. S. INLENFELDT, Supervisor of Elementary Schools, Department of Publie In- 
struction, Madison, 

WILLIAM C, KAHL, Supervising Principal, Albany. 

E. R. Livingston, High School Principal and Aeronautics Teacher, Cambridge. 

J. Henry Luac, Aeronautics Teacher, East High School, Madison. 

Harry E. Merrirt, Supervisor of Secondary Schools, Department of Publie In- 
struction, Madison. 

Hlowarp A. Morey, Flight Instructor and Operator, Morey Airplane Company, 
Madison. 

ARTHUR R, PaGeE, Supervisor of Secondary Schools, Department of Public Instrue- 
tion, Madison. 

Water B. Sentry, Supervisor of Secondary Schools, Department of Public In- 
struction, Madison. (Chairman) 
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This is a report on the purposes of aviation education, with suggested 
programs for the schools of Wisconsin. It is submitted to the local educational 
authorities of the state for their consideration, not as an exact definition of 
what should be done, but rather as a framework which may be adapted for 
the use of each school. Brief references have been made to aviation education 
in the elementary schools and in colleges and universities, with major emphasis 
on programs fer secondary schools. 

The report is a co-operative enterprise, with local, state, and Federal 
participation, but all suggestions made are intended to fit into the present sys- 
tem of education in Wisconsin. Idealistic programs which would be unlikely 
to be adopted have been avoided. Recommendations have been limited, rather, 
to practicable plans for extension and improvement of the work of the schools 
as they are now operated. 

The requirements of all the subjects and areas of learning taught in the 
schools have been carefully considered in the preparation of this report. Espe- 
cial attention has been given to co-ordination of aviation education with the 
established high-school science studies and with new areas of scientific learn- 
ing not included in aviation education. 

There is no proposal of any Federal program of aviation education in this 
report, and there is no implication that there is to be Federal financial aid for 
any of the programs recommended. All organization, financing, and control 
of these programs are intended to be left to the state and local educational 
authorities, except in so far as safety requirements of the Federal statutes must 
be met. 

I. SOME EDUCATIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

The world’s entrance into the air age has created unique responsibilities 
for educators. The impacts of aviation have branched out in countless direc- 
tions, and these trends must be followed and understood by an educational 
system which is adjusted to the times. 

The pressing obligation of schools to educate youth for life in a shifting 
era is not the simple task of merely re-applying conventional educational pro- 
cedure. Ultimate adjustment of schools to the air age involves a clear recogni- 
tion of both the immediate effects of swift transportation, and the long-term 
adjustments in society to be worked out over a longer period. 

The first of these tasks consists of aiding both children and adults to ap- 
preciate the fast transportation and communication created by planes. An 
outstanding example today is witnessed in the development of warplanes. 

The adjustments in society present a problem of great magnitude and 
one that cannot be met in a month or a year. School people cannot measure 
their plans for air-age education in terms of the present air war. Even now 
they are seeking perspective and attempting to catch at least the major outlines 
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of aviation’s long sweep into the future, for the changes to come may finally 
be vaster than any yet seen, or even imagined, and the air age may well offer 
man a challenge so powerful and insistent as to shake his faith in many of his 
present fundamental concepts. In fact our generation may be forced to a major 
reinterpretation of our physical world, our key social ideas, and finally our 
educational plans for youth. 

It may appear incredible that a single mechanical contrivance, such as the 
airplane, could significantly alter man’s understanding of the physical world 
in which he lives and enable him to surmount nature’s ancient hurdles, the 
cceans, the deserts, the mountains, and the rivers, which through the ages 
have thwarted him. It may not seem possible that man is at last free to satisfy 
his urge to move from place to place with the utmost speed and comfort. But 
the airplane has brought about these changes. 

As a consequence, our view of geography has been drastically changed. 
Planes have lengthened and deepened man’s view of the world. The fact of 
flight has suddenly introduced man to an element in which he had not pre- 
viously been at home. Prior to the air age, man had spent centuries as an earth- 
bound creature, scarcely more mobile than the majority of land animals. It is 
true that he early acquired amphibious skilis which numerous animals pos- 
sessed by nature. But whether on land or sea, he remained at the bottom of 
the ocean of air. 

So after ages of two-dimensional life, man has learned within less than 
a generation to move freely and safely through the air. This step forward has 
placed him in control of every avenue of transportation; by land, over the 
water, and finally through the air. As soon as airplanes attained sufficient me- 
chanical development to fly long distances over any surface—land, water, ice— 
old bottlenecks of transportation were eliminated. 

The great speed and safety achieved by planes perhaps constitute the most 
profound aspect of man’s conquest of the air. In the early seventeenth century 
sixty-two days were required for the Pilgrims to cross the Atlantic in sailing 
vessels; just a few years ago the fastest steamship completed the same run in 
slightly under five days; today airplanes speed over that distance in ten hours, 
and practically non-stop. 

The airplane has brought to mankind the significance of a spherical 
earth as opposed to a flat earth. For more than four centuries the fact that the 
earth is spherical has been known but has not been fully appreciated. The 
oceans and land masses were conceived of as comparatively flat surfaces, rather 
than rounded sides of a huge sphere. Areas formerly reached by traveling 
east or west across the land or ocean expanses are now reached by great circle 
flight northward and southward. Man has now obtained a truly comprehen- 
sive perspective of the world, and is able to visualize and understand the earth 


as a globe. 
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Expansive as are the effects of planes on man’s concepts of his physical 
world, they may contribute even more profoundly to his social and commu- 
nity problems. For example, aviation seems certain to affect city planning, 
location of industries, and future developments in surface transportation. 

As America progresses more fully in the air age, we may expect to wit- 
ness a vast increase in private flying. Whether the “family plane” will finally 
take the form of a helicopter or something entirely different, we do not know, 
but the “family plane” will undoubtedly become a reality after the war. 

World travel, too, will be greatly affected in the future by aviation. For 
example, until recently it was necessary to make a trip to an ocean port, often 
a lengthy journey in itself, before embarking upon an ocean trip. In the air 
age, points of departure will not be limited to ocean ports, but towns far in- 
land will become ports of departure. Small, isolated communities of today 
may markedly expand because they will have achieved direct outlets to the 
world. 

Swift passenger service already enables people of many nations to assemble 
quickly for business or leisure. The. linguistic problems created by the presence 
of foreign visitors in this country, and increased air travel by Americans, will 
make linguistic versatility necessary. No longer isolated from other nations, 
we must learn to communicate not only with Latin-Americans, but with peo- 
ples of all parts of the world. And to converse with them intelligently we shall 
also need to understand their culture and mores, their social and political phi- 
losophies. 

The social implications of aviation will need to be stressed in order that 
planes may not again be turned into a human menace as they were by aggres- 
sor nations. This is not the first time scientists have produced devices which 
carried enormous social and humanitarian potentialities, only to have them 
devoted to purposes of destruction. Airplanes can serve the highest ethical pur- 
poses; for instance, to relieve the suffering that follows in the wake of plagues, 
fires, and earthquakes, or to carry medicine swiftly across oceans and moun- 
tains. 

Thus the educational challenge of the air age has grown complex, insist- 
ent, and immediate. Young people require a thorough introduction to the sci- 
entific principles which underlie flight. They must learn about the unusual 
political, social, and ethical issues—local, national, and international—which 
aviation has raised. The problems of the air age are so urgent that schools 
should respond promptly and vigorously to a rare opportunity to influence, 


guide, and shape an emerging era. 


II. A PROGRAM OF AVIATION EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


It is considered highly desirable that aviation education shall begin in the 
elementary schools. Basically, this is a program to modernize much of the ele- 
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mentary curriculum in view of the impacts of the air age. Special courses are 
not recommended, but units on aviation are appropriate in many pupil activ- 
ities in all elementary grades. 

Units on transportation, communications, geography, cultures of other 
lands, fine arts, language arts, shop work, mathematics, and the various fields 
of science may be enriched in much the same manner as in the high schools. 
Illustrations cf these techniques may be found in the following pages. 

Materials are now available or are being developed for use of elementary 
teachers and students. A list of sources will be found in the bibliography at- 
tached to this report. 

III. AVIATION EDUCATION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
A. Incorporation of Aviation Materials into Various Subjects 

Many high-school subjects may be vitalized by appropriate use of aviation 
materials. Space permits only a brief discussion of a few of these. 

1. Geography.—Geography is the strategy of man, space relations, and 
resources. Major inventions alter these. This is why the teaching of geogra- 
phy has been affected so greatly by the airplane. 

Geographical thinking requires accurate concepts which define the world, 
place, direction, and environments. Aviation is changing these concepts be- 
cause it modifies trade routes, expands recreational areas, and stimulates back- 
ward regions. Sound geographical considerations also provide the bases for 
international security and world peace. 

Another important part of geographical education to be considered is the 
air in which we live. This air is our physical environment above the land and 
water areas of the earth, but it has not been greatly emphasized by science 
teachers in the schools. Aviation has made weather and climate more impor- 


tant than ever as scientific studies. 

2. Biology—Biology teaching may be enriched by study of materials 
made more important by the airplane. The effects on the human body of alti- 
tude, temperature, acceleration, and deceleration are obvious. A knowledge 
of the functioning of the sense organs is important for physical orientation in 
the three-dimensional medium. The eyes are the flyers’ primary guide, aided 
by the semicircular canals of the inner ear, but orientation is also affected by 
sensations from muscles, joints, tendons, viscera, and skin. Yet all these 
organs acting together may be inadequate under certain conditions of flight, 
making instruments necessary to protect aviators from their own false sensa- 
tions. These biological problems indicate that general physical fitness is exceed- 
ingly important for flight. 

Certain phases of public health which are often considered in biology 
courses have also been affected by air travel. For example, airplanes may dis- 
seminate plant pests, disease-carrying insects, or human diseases contracted in 


foreign places. 
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3. General Science, Physics, and Mathematics—Most of the principles 
of these subjects may be illustrated by examples from the field of aviation. 
Such use of aviation materials motivates the students to learn these principles, 
since the applications are clear, interesting, and important. 

4. Social Studies —The implications of the airplane for social relations 
are numerous. In the sense in which aviation produces a new geography, it 
also brings about basic shifts in thinking on social problems. 

Since it has demonstrated its power in war, the airplane will weigh heavily 
in the peace settlements. The new geography affects international air routes 
and poses problems of military and commercial power among nations. Aero- 












politics has become a matter of major concern. 

The air age will bring new problems concerned with urban decentraliza- 
tion, administrative control of aviation and surface transportation, and _revi- 
sicn of general and vocational education. Communities will be planned to take 
account of aviation. Redistribution of population will create new problems 
and new opportunities in relation to housing, health, taxation, and education. 








5. English and Language Arts—Aviation is a fascinating and important 
aspect of contemporary life. Its growing literature is worthy of a place along- 
side older prose and poetry. It can provide themes for written and oral com- 
position and collateral reading which will, at the same time, be pleasant and 






beneficial to the student. 





6. Fine Arts—Airplanes have already been added to the sky as favor- 
ite subjects for student artists. Ingenious teachers will find ways to utilize the 
inspiration of the music which centers about flying as a theme. The same is 







true of sculpturing and the other fine arts. 





7. Industrial Arts—Industrial arts classes provide opportunities for the 
construction of laboratory equipment and model airplanes. They may be 
used to illustrate principles of aeronautical science while manual skills are 
being developed. The time may not be far distant when flyable airplanes can 
be added to the flying models which are already being constructed by high- 


school students. 













B. Courses in Science of Aeronautics in the Secondary Schools 

The educational objectives which support the programs for incorpora- 
tion of appropriate aviation materials to all subjects at all grade levels are 
equally objectives of courses in the science of aeronautics. Both types of curric- 
ulum modernization will make the general education of our future citizens 
more effective. Although aeronautics courses also have additional and some- 
what more specific purposes, it should always be remembered that one of the 
most important parts of general education is an understanding of modern 


science and its social implications. 
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The reasons for teaching the science of aeronautics in the secondary 
schools as a regular course may be summarized as follows: (a) to develop 
scientific instruction within the framework of general education which will 
teach important principles of science more effectively; (b) to assist students 
to understand the social significance of the airplane in war and in peace; (c) 
to provide a background for participation in the development of private flying 
and air commerce in the postwar world; (d) to prepare students for training 
in the military air service; and (e) to assist students to prepare for the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration private pilot ground-school examination. 

In order to provide a full year of aeronautics study for all properly pre- 
pared students who desire to learn it, regularly organized courses in the 
science of aeronautics appear to be necessary. Such courses in no way conflict 
with parallel programs for enriching the entire curriculum by the use of avia- 
tion materials, but are required in order to present a well-balanced offering in 
the field of aviation education. 


1. Course Content and Methods of Instruction—The contents of the 
aeronautics course and the methods of teaching it should be given careful at- 
tention. Although the course is primarily a study in science, its social implica- 
tions are among its greatest values. The scientific phases of aeronautics may 
be related in the classes to the social effects of the air age. For example, study 
of civil air regulations leads to discussion of certain responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, distribution of airports in relation to population, and governmental con- 
trol of domestic and foreign aviation for the general welfare. Study of air 
navigation involves geographical concepts. Study of weather will raise ques- 
tions about the feasibility of certain types of military, commercial, or private 
flying in many parts of the world. 


The social implications of the air age are likely to develop somewhat in 
proportion to the development reached in conventional airplane engines, 
wings, propellors, and other parts of the airplane, or in flying machines of 
novel types. Students should understand that the advance of aviation tech- 
nology will increase its social impacts on civilization, and they should be led 
to consider the technical and social factors together. Although the aeronautics 
course is outlined generally in terms of scientific outcomes, the committee 
strongly encourages concurrent consideration of the social implications of 
aviation. 

2. Qualifications of Teachers—Instructors for aeronautics courses should 
be selected according to the standards used by the school in the selection of 
instructors for other phases of science teaching. The most important factor is 
to procure a man or woman who is a good teacher. Other important factors 
in the selection of a teacher are: (a) background of science and mathematics; 
(b) interest in aviation; (c) specialized training in the subject matter of aero- 
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nautics; (d) flight experience as a student flyer or as a passenger; and (e) 
experience as a private or military pilot or navigator, or special experiences in 
meteorology, aircraft communications, or other activities connnected with 
aviation. 

3. Course Prerequisites for Admission—Academic prerequisites for ad- 
mission to the course should ordinarily be one course in high-school science 
and one course in high-school mathematics. Local school authorities should 
consider the advisability of admitting out-of-school youth on the same terms 
upon which special students are admitted to other high-school courses. 

4. Aeronautics in Small High Schools.'—Small high schools often 
find it necessary to plan their offerings with limited funds, equipment, and 
teaching personnel. Fewer courses can be offered than in larger schools. 
Many small schools may be unable to offer a separate course in aeronautics, 
and may thus be compelled to restrict their offerings in aviation to materials 
incorporated within other subjects. In spite of the restrictions which accom- 
pany small size, however, some small high schools now offer successful 
year-long courses in aeronautics. Where this is done, it is recommended 
that the aeronautics course which has been outlined below should be offered 
in alternate years as an elective science for boys and girls of the junior and 
senior classes. Other small high schools may care for the needs of individual 
students who desire an aeronautics course through the correspondence study 
facilities of the Extension Division of the University of Wisconsin. 

5. Aeronautics in High Schools of Medium Size—In high schools 
of medium size, 7.c., those having more than five but less than twelve teachers, 
the course outlined below is recommended for juniors and seniors, with 
the same suggestions as for smaller schools concerning instructors, admission 
requirements, and emphasis on social implications. For most schools of these 
sizes, however, it is recommended that the course be offered each year. 

6. Aeronautics in Large High Schools—In large high schools, i.e., those 
having twelve or more teachers, it is recommended that the course outlined 
below be offered each year in approximately the same manner as in the 
smaller schools. It is suggested, however, that individual schools of these sizes 
also experiment with the offering of an additional course in modern 
science in the tenth grade. If this were done, students would be prepared for 
somewhat more advanced or specialized courses in physics, aeronautics, 
radio, mechanics, and the like, in the eleventh and twelfth grades. The 
suggested tenth-grade course should cover the important phases of elementary 
aeronautics, but it should also be organized so that other phases of modern 
science, such as radar and electronics, might be included. A course of this 
type might be developed by shortening or omitting altogether some of the 


LTabulations show there are 141 public high schools in Wisconsin with 5 or less teachers; 176 with 
more than § but less than 12 teachers; and 143 with 12 or more teachers. 
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units in aeronautics outlined below while adding units in other important 
phases of modern science which would be appropriate for tenth-grade students. 


7. Outline of Objectives of a Course in Aeronautics Recommended for 
Grades 11-12. 

(a) Implications of the Airplane for Society (5-10 class periods) 
An understanding of the manner in which the airplane is changing 
our ways of living 
An understanding of the effects of the airplane on warfare 
An understanding of the probable effects of the airplane on our 
national life and on our international relations 
An understanding of the probable extent of commercial aviation 
and private flying after the war and its significance for the lives of 
students now in secondary schools 
Aircraft Structures (5-10 class periods) 
A knowledge of classes and types of aircraft and their uses 
An understanding of the strengths and limitations of important air- 
craft structures 
Aerodynamics (30-40 class periods) 
An understanding of the basic principles of flight and simple aero- 


dynamics 


An understanding of the flight characteristics of airplanes and their 
operational limitations, including stalling speeds, load factors, and 


other 
An appreciation of the necessity for keeping aircraft in proper main- 
tenance and repair, and a knowledge of some common practices 


of good maintenance 


Civil Air Regulations (12-18 class periods) 

An understanding of the need for uniform regulations for pilot cer- 
tificates, control of air traffic, and equipment and maintenance of 
aircraft 

A knowledge of the principal flight regulations and traffic rules 

An understanding of the privileges and limitations of private and 
commercial pilots 

A knowledge of the proper pilot care and inspection of aircraft and 
power plant and their relationship to safety in flying 


Power Plants (25-35 class periods) 
An understanding of the functioning of an aircraft engine, includ- 


ing fuel, ignition, cooling, and lubrication systems 
An understanding of the importance of proper engine operation 
and its relationship to safety in flying 
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A knowledge of types of propellers and how they operate most ef- 
fectively 

An understanding of the structure, functions, and possible inaccu- 
racies of the various engine instruments 


Meteorology (30-40 class periods) 

An understanding of the relationships and importance of meteor- 
ology to safety in flying 

An understanding of the characteristics of the atmosphere, air 
masses, fronts, clouds, and other phenomena associated with weather 
An understanding of the facilities of the Weather Bureau available 


to the pilot 
An ability to interpret and use weather maps and reports in connec- 
tion with flying 
Air Navigation (35-45 class periods ) 
An understanding of various map projections and an appreciation 
of the limitations and errors of each 
An appreciation of the necessity for careful work and accurate un- 
derstanding in calculating all navigation problems 
A knowledge of the principal elements of contact flight and dead 
reckoning 
Development of some skill in the solution of dead reckoning prob- 
lems 
A knowledge of radio operation as an aid to air navigation 
The above schedule is planned for an average of 170 class periods, al- 
though there is allowance for courses ranging between 142 and 198 class 
periods in length. It is intended that each school shall adapt its schedule to 
allow for the time required for flight experience and other laboratory exer- 
cises. The flexibility of the schedule is intended to suggest that each instructor 
shall make such adaptations in the number of class periods spent on each of 
the seven subdivisions of the course as may seem best for his particular class. 
IV. LABORATORY EXPERIENCE IN CONNECTION WITH THE COURSE IN THE SCIENCE 
OF AERONAUTICS OUTLINED ABOVE 
A. Laboratory Equipment and Resources 
Much of the apparatus of the ordinary science laboratory can be used in 
teaching aeronautics. Additional apparatus can be improvised which is effective 
even though simple and inexpensive. More complex equipment, such as a 
wind tunnel, can be made by members of the aeronautics class in the school 
shop. Aviation resources of the community, such as airports, aircraft factories, 
or flight schools, should be utilized by the classes. 
B. Extent of Laboratory Instruction 
The committee makes no definite recommendation concerning the 
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total amount of laboratory experience to be given in connection with 
the aeronautics course. Laboratory exercises should be adapted to the facili- 
ties available in each school and to the requirements of each class and each 
instructor. The fact that the content and laboratory procedures in the aero- 
nautics courses have not become fixed or traditional, thus leaving an opportu- 
nity for the ingenuity and inventiveness of each class and each instructor, 
represents in many ways a desirable situation. A variety of laboratory prac- 
tices, which may well be largely of the workshop type, is recommended. These 
can be locally adapted to each school. 


C. ADDITION OF FLIGHT EXPERIENCE AS PART OF THE LABORATORY EXERCISES OF 
THE AERONAUTICS COURSE 

It is suggested that the course in aeronautics previously outlined be sup- 
plemented by approximately four hours of flight experience to be offered for 
each boy and girl in the aeronautics classes. Each student should receive this 
in eight lessons of thirty minutes each, in a dual-control airplane, and under 
conditions to be detailed later in this report. Flight experience is understood 
to mean riding in an airplane being piloted by a flight instructor. This is a 
minimum definition, however, for it is anticipated that many students will be 
regarded as capable of operating a set of the dual controls during part of their 
four hours in the air. This flight is suggested as laboratory experience because 
the science of aeronautics is properly regarded as a part of general education 
in the secondary schools. It is intended to be a part of the education of young 
people generally. 

1. Purposes of Flight Experience —Flight experience is suggested for its 
value as a laboratory exercise in connection with classroom study of aeronau- 
tics in order to demonstrate operation of the principles of aerodynamics, power 
plants, meteorology, air navigation, radio, and other scientific subject matter. 
Incidentally, it will provide an elementary background for eventual participa- 
tion in military or commercial aviation, or in private flying but this flight 
experience should be regarded as primarily an addition to general education. 

Laboratory work in an airplane will motivate the learning of scientific 
principles throughout the aeronautics course. Personal flight experience should 
also make it easier for students to acquire an understanding of the social, poli- 
tical, and economic implications of the air age. 


2. Time of the Program.—Flight experience is the most dynamic part of 
aviation education. Should the schools fail to bring this dynamic experience 
into the regular school curriculum, in a planned effort to meet the needs of 
boys and girls from sixteen to eighteen years of age, it is likely that these stu- 
dents will obtain flight instruction from scattered agencies and persons not 
able to give well-considered and adequate educational direction to the pro- 


gram. 
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There are other reasons why the time is appropriate for a school program 
of flight experience. It is a natural growth of the aeronautics courses which 
have been taught in many Wisconsin high schools during the past two years. 
Numerous small civil airplanes will soon be available, for one military train- 
ing agency alone has announced the release of 7,564 trainer airplanes by June, 
1944. It seems certain that instructors will also be readily employable through- 
out the 1944-45 school year. Educational authorities who are to become leaders 
in this field will find it necessary to begin at once to plan programs which are 
to be introduced in September, 1944. 

3. Flight Facilities in Wisconsin—There are more than forty airports 
in Wisconsin which can now be used for civilian flight purposes. In addition, 
there are several airports in adjacent states which are near high schools in 
Wisconsin, and arrangements could presumably be made for their use. A large 
majority of students in Wisconsin high schools receive their academic courses 
within easy commuting distance of one or more of these airports.” 

There are aiso numerous flight schools in Wisconsin which have been 
authorized by the Civil Aeronautics Administration to offer civilian flight in- 
struction.’ Most of these qualified schools are now prepared to offer flight for 
civilian students. Their instructors have been certificated and their airplanes 
and other equipment approved for such instruction after careful inspection by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

This system of flight schools has been highly successful in the training of 
many thousands of pilots since 1939. Accidents have been extremely few. It is 
suggested, however, that school officials consider the advisability of locally ap- 
proving all airplanes and flight instructors used in the aeronautics programs 
of the schools. Each high-school principal should satisfy himself, his superin- 
tendent, and the local board of education that proper facilities and personnel 
are available for the proposed school program. 

4. Liability in Connection with Flight Instruction—It is recognized 
that questions of possible liability for accidents must be answered before flight 
experience can be adopted generally as a part of the educational program. 
This is not a problem of great difficulty in Wisconsin. 


It is suggested that each school board, upon recommendation of the ad- 
ministrative officials of the school, make a contract with a qualified flight- 
school operator, whereby the latter shall agree to give four hours of flight 
experience to each qualified high-school aeronautics student.‘ This instruction 
should be given in a light airplane equipped with dual controls. It is reoom- 


24 map has been prepared in the State Department of Public Instruction at Madison which shows the 
locations of all high schools, airports, and flight schools in Wisconsin. 

%See Appendix A for Classified list of airports and centers for flight instruction. 

‘Suggested forms for such a contract may be secured from the State Department of Public Instruc- 


tion, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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mended that, under the terms of this contract, the flight school operator shall 
agree to the following conditions: 
(a) To maintain an approved flight school according to the require- 
ments of the Civil Air Regulations 
(b) To maintain an insurance policy to cover public liability and prop- 
erty damage which will hold and save harmless the flight-school in- 
structor, the school district and its board of education, and the 
trainee. The minimum limits of this policy should be $50,000/ 
$100,000 public liability and $5,000 property damage 
To provide insurance for the trainee in the amount of $3,000 in case 
of death and $500 hospital and medical expenses for injury 
To provide a proper number of flight instructors and cf airplanes 
to maintain an approved instructor-student ratio 
To refuse a further flight experience to students when they become 


hazards to persons of property 


It is clear, that, under a contract of the suggested type, no responsibility 
for negligence of a certificated flight instructor or flight school could be passed 
on to a school district or school board. The flight instructor is personally liable 
for his own negligence, and the flight school is also liable, on grounds of 


agency, for the negligence of the instructor. The flight school is a private enter- 
prise conducted for profit and is, therefore, not given the legal immunity ac- 
corded in relation to the governmental activities of school districts or school 
boards. This is a liability which has always been assumed by flight instructors 
and flight schools in all flight instructions given to civilians, and the flight 
instructors, flight schools, and civilian students have all been protected by in- 
surance. The ccntract provisions which have been suggested are similar to 
those which have been required of the flight schools and flight instructors in 
their regular programs for civilians. 

Every teacher, like all other persons, is ordinarily liable for the damage 
caused by his own negligence to a person injured because of that negligence. 
No member of the teaching or administrative staff of the high school would 
be a flight instructor under the system where the school board contracts with 
a certificated flight school to give the flight experience. Under this system, the 
flight instructor would be an employee of the flight-school operator. Should a 
high school arrange for a member of its own teaching staff to give flight in- 
struction, provisions should be made to obtain insurance to cover any per- 
sonal liability he might incur. 

The same principles cover transportation for educational purposes of 
school children in school buses, and the bus driver, therefore, has a personal 
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responsibility for his own negligence. In this instance the driver, or the school 
district for him, carries insurance for protection against tort liability. It is rec- 
ommended that the school assume responsibility for transportation of aeronau- 
tics students to and from the airport. This transportation, like that involved 
in any field trip by a class, falls within the pattern of responsibilities com- 
monly assumed by school districts. On the other hand, liability for such trans- 
portation would fall outside the responsibilities ordinarily assumed by flight 
school operators or flight instructors. 
V. STUDENT QUALIFICATIONS FOR FLIGHT EXPERIENCE 

It is recognized that perhaps all possible precautions cannot make any 
school activity universally acceptable. Because flight experience is an innova- 
tion in education, it is suggested that local school authorities require the writ- 
ten consent of the parent or guardian of each student before he may receive 
flight experience in connection with his study of aeronautics. There should be 
no academic discrimination against the student if he does not take flight in- 
struction for lack of parental consent or for any other reason. This part of the 
aeronautics course should be optional to the student even if he can qualify and 
has received parental consent. 

The committee is of the opinion that local school authorities should ap- 
prove all aeronautics students for flight experience who have parental consent 
and who are maintaining satisfactory standards of work on the aeronautics 
class. No other requirements are necessary. Any arbitrary or collaterial rules, 
the violation of which may have little or no relation to aeronautics, should be 
avoided denying ok experience to students otherwise qualified. 

VI. FINANCING 

The present cost of four hours of flight experience under the direction of 
a flight instructor, including a small amount for insurance, approximates $42 
for each student. There is every prospect that this cost will be reduced some- 
what in the foreseeable future. The quoted cost is for instruction in a light 
airplane equipped with dual controls. 

Financing of general education is a state and local function. Financial 
support of the suggested type of laboratory experience is a legitimate use for 
school funds. Until such time as school boards have an opportunity to include 
the proposed expenditures in their yearly budgets, student activity associations, 
service clubs, or other| groups will be willing to give some financial assistance. 

VII. AVIATION EDUCATION IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

It is recommended that the colleges and universities of the state shall plan 
to fulfill the following functions: 

1. Provide for the complete acceptance of high-school aeronautics as an 
elective science when offered for admission to a college or university 
2. Develop opportunities to high-school graduates for further study of 


aeronautics and related courses 
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3. Arrange for flight scholarships to enable persons of high-school age to 
qualify for the private pilot license. Out-of-school youths should be in- 
cluded along with high-school graduates, particularly in centers con- 
ducted by the Extension Division of the University 

4. Incorporate aviation materials within all regular college courses where 

the courses would be improved thereby 

. Provide for the education of aeronautical engineers 

6. Supply courses and other activities for the preparation of high-school 
aeronautics teachers and to qualify other teachers to give aviation in- 
struction in the elementary and secondary schools. Appropriate in-serv- 
ice education should also be offered for these purposes. 









wi 





= 








. Offer courses for training of ground, flight, and mechanics instructors 
for colleges and flight schools 

8. Announce curriculums for training of airport and airline managers, 

hostesses, traffic-control operators, and other technical personnel 


“NI 







9, Conduct aviation education conferences for elementary- and second- 
ary-school teachers and technical aviation personnel 
10. Operate a library service of visual aids, laboratory equipment, and 
printed materials for exhibit and classroom reference purposes 
Some higher institutions may be unable to undertake all the programs 
outlined above, but all are urged to survey their facilities and to arrange for 
organization of some of these programs. The classes should be organized 
where they are needed for the in-service education of teachers or for other 
purposes, whether on college campuses or at selected centers elsewhere in the 
state. Colleges and universities should thus accept leadership for provision of 
educational opportunities for Wisconsin citizens in adjustments to air age. 
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AIRPORTS AND CENTERS OF FLIGHT INSTRUCTION IN WISCONSIN 





Flight 





Location 








Vithin the State Airport Name Type! . Class’ Instruction’ 
Appleton Outagamie County 1 2 3 
Ashland Ashland 1 1 3 
Beaver Dam Beaver Dam Apt. Inc. 2 1 
Black River Falls Jackson County 1 ] 
Brodhead 10 Chicago TC 4 2 

Wis. St. Mili. Fld. 1 2 






Camp Douglas 



















’Type Code ‘Class Code *Flight Instruction 
Municipal 1—Class I 3—Civilian 
Commercial 2—Class II 5—WTS and other 


I 
4—CAA Intermediate Fld. 3—etc. 6—Army and other 


7—Miscel. Govt. 


[ April 


Flight 
Class? Instruction’ 
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Location 


Within the State Type’ 


Airport Name 








Camp MeCoy 
Chippewa Falls 
Clintonville 
Cudahy 

Eagle River 
Eau Claire 
Fifield 

Fond du Lae 
Green Bay 
Janesville 
Kenosha 
Kohler 

La Crosse 

La Crosse 
Lake Delton 
Land O'Lakes 
Lone Rock 
Madison 
Manitowoc 
Menomonie 
Middleton, Madison 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 
Portage 
Racine 

tice Lake 
Spring Green 
Stevens Point 
Sturgeon Bay 
Sturtevant 
Superior 
Waukesha 
Wausau 

West Bend 
Whitewater 
Wisconsin Rapids 


Nearby the State 


Dubuque, lowa 
Winona, Minn. 
lronwood, Mich. 
Iron Mountain, Mich, 


1Type Code 
1—Municipal 
Commercial 


CAA Intermediate Fld. 


7—Miscel. Govt. 


Camp McCoy 
Chippewa Falls 
Clintonville Municipal 
General Mitchell Field 
Municipal 

Eau Claire Airport 
Boyds Mason Lake 
Fond du Lae 
Country Club of Air 
Janesville City 
Municipal 

Kohler 

83A Chicago TC 

La Crosse 

Lake Delton 

Kings Gateway 

15 Chicago TC 

Royal 

Municipal 
Menomonie 

Morey 

Brown Deer 

Curtiss Milwaukee 
Winnebago County 
Mael Airport 
Horlick Racine 

Rice Lake Municipal 
Riverside 

Stevens Point 
Cherryland 

Air City Flying Field 
Municipal 

Waukesha County 
Alexander Municipal 
West Bend Municipal 
Whitewater 

Nepgo Tri City 


firport) Name 


£Class Code 

i—Class I 
Class Il 

3—ete. 


WNT KK WMH WMH WRN PPM De DDE AeA 


— 


WINN ENN MH wre wrt mOe De oes DDN 


— — DO pO to ww 


bo 


Flight 


lass? Instruction’ 


3 


2 


1 
2 


8Flight Instruction 
3—Civilian 


5 


WTS and other 


6—Army and other 
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APPENDIX B 


COMMON LAW AND STATUTORY TORT LIABILITY OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN WISCONSIN 

The courts of Wisconsin have consistently held that school districts are not 
liable for injuries to students incurred while they are engaged in an activity of 
the school, even though there may be negligence on the part of an employee of 
the school. One of the first cases decided there was no liability when a pupil was 
injured by falling into a pail of hot water, caustic acid, and other chemicals 
which had been negligently left in the hallway of the school building.’ 

Another indication of non-liability is to be found in the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin that an injury in a schoolhouse did not make the 
school district liable under a statute which required “public buildings” to be 
maintained as safe places (St. 1919, Sec. 2394-48, 49). The court held that the 
State Department of Public Instruction, under Chapter 30 of the Laws of 1913, 
is the official inspector of school buildings, and that the governmental immunity 
for tort liability enjoyed by school districts had not been altered by the “Safe 
Place” statute.? 

The same court has held that a school district is not liable for the negligent 
injury of a child by an unprotected saw in a school manual training shop.* 
This case again construed the “Safe Place” statute, which defines “employer” 
and specifically includes school districts in the requirement for safety devices 
and safeguards to protect “employees and frequenters” on their property. The 
“Safe Place” statute applies strictly to “employees and frequenters” in school 
buildings. The court held that the common law rule of non-liability prevailed, 
and that children doing school work in a shop were not “employees or frequenters” 
within the meaning of the statute. More recent cases have refused liability under 
various circumstances and this position has been indicated by an opinion of the 


Attorney General of Wisconsin to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


dated May 4, 1942.‘ 
The law seems to be definitely settled that no school district or school board 
in Wisconsin can be held liable for injuries to school children who are receiving 


instruction. This is true even if negligence is proved, 


APPENDIX C 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR HIGH-SCHOOL COURSES IN SCIENCE OF AERONAUTICS 


A. BOOKS 

], GENERAL TEXTS 

Aviation Education Research® Group, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Science of Pre-Flight Aeronautics for High Schools, New York: Mac- 
millan Co. 1943. 868 pp. $1.32. Teachers’ Manual, 1942. 248 pp. $.80. 

Aviation Education Research Group, Teachers College, University of Ne- 
braska. Elements of Pre-Flight Aeronautics for High Schools. New York: 
Maemillan Co. 1943, 555 pp. $.96. Teachers’ Manual, 1942. 113 pp. $.72. 

Hamburg, Merrill, and Tweney, George H., American Student Flyer. New 
York: Putnam Pub. Co. 1942, 635 pp. $1.50. 

Pope, Francis, and Otis, Arthur S., Elements of Aeronautics. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson: World Book Co. 1941. 660 pp. $2.00. 

‘Tuul v. School District of City of Manitowoc, 169 N. W. 309, 168 Wis. III, 9 A.L.R. (1918) 


2°Srnka v. Joint Dist. No. 3, 192 N.W. 325, 174 Wis. 38 (1921) 
8Sullivan v. School Dist. No. 1 of City of Tomah, 191 N.W. 1020, 179 Wis. 502 (1923) 
‘Lawver v. Jt. Dist. 232 Wis. 608 (1939). See other cases cited in the opinion of the Attorney 


General. 
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Robinson, Pearle T., and others, Before You Fly. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co, 1943. 560 pp. $2.00. 

Schields, Bert A. Air Pilot Training, New York: MeGraw-Hill Book Co. 
1943. 602 pp. $3.50. 


2. SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 

Civil Aeronautics Administration, Pilot Certificates. Civil Air Regulations, 
Part 20, September 1, 1942. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 
1942. $.10. - 

Civil Aeronautics Administration. Air Traffic Rules. Civil Air Regulations, 
Part 60, July 15, 1942. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1942. 


$.10. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration. Air Traffic Rules. Civil Aeronautics 
Manual 60, November 15, 1942. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Of- 
fice. 1942. $.20. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration. Fundamentals of Elementary Flight 
Maneuvers. Civil Aeronautics Bulletin No. 32, February 1943. Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1943. $.20. 

Civil Aeronautics Bulletin No, 25, Meteorology for Pilots by B. G. Haynes. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 2nd ed. 1943. $.75. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration, Patter for Elementary Flight Maneweers. 
Civil Aeronautics Bulletin No. 31, February 1943, Washington. D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1943. $.15. 

Gillmer, Thomas C., and Nietsch, Herman E. Simplified Theory of Flight. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1941. 162 pp. $2.00. 

Halpine, Charles G. A Pilot’s Meteorology. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 
1941. 220 pp. $2.50. 

Humphrey, S. W. J. Ways of the Weather. Lancaster, Pa.: J. Cattell Press. 
1943. 391 pp. $4.00. 

Jordanoff, Assen. Your Wings. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. Rev, Ed. 
1942, 294 pp- $3.00. 

Shields, Bert, Principles of Flight. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
1942. 363 pp. $1.98. 

U.S. Navy, Bureau of Aeronautics, Training Division. Principles of Flying. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co, 1943, 338 pp. $1.50. 

U. S. Navy, Bureau of Aeronautics, Training Division. Operation of Air- 
craft Engines. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co, 1943. 206 pp. $.90. 

U. S. Navy, Bureau of Aeronautics, Training Division. Aerology for Pilots. 
New York: MeGraw-Hill Book Co. 1943. 107 pp. $1.00, 

Vetter, E. G. Visibility Unlimited. New York: William Morrow and Co. 
1942. 346 pp. $4.00 
3. PERIODICALS 

Aero Digest. Aeronautical Digest Pub. Corp., 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, Monthly, $3.00. Comprehensive, articles of general interest, cur- 
rent news, engineering. 

Air News. Air News Pub. Co., 545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, Monthly, 
$1.50. Picture magazine of current aviation. 

{ir Progress. Street and Smith Publications, Inc., 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City, Monthly, $2.50. For non-technical readers. 
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Air Trails, Street and Smith, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City, Monthly, 
$1.75. For youth interested in model airplanes. 

American Aviation. National Aviation Associates, Inc., 1317 F Street, 
N. W. Washington, D. C., Semi-monthly, $3.00. 

Aviation. The McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., 3830 W. 43nd Street, New York City, 
Monthly, $3.00. Inclusive covering of aviation. 

Cwil Aeronautics Journal. Government Printing: Office, Washington, D. C., 
Monthly, $.50. Digest of governmental activity in aviation. 

Current Aviation. American Education Press, Inc., 400 South Front St., 
Columbus, Ohio, and 580 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Weekly during school 
semester, $.70 per student in clubs of 30 or more; $.80 per student in clubs 
of 10 to 29; no orders for fewer than 5 copies. For students of all grades. Up- 
to-the-minute information. 


4. MAPS, CHARTS, AND GLOBES 

Butterfly World Map. Chicago: Denoyer-Geppert. Desk outline maps: 
11” x 16”, $.85 per 50; 16 x 22”, $1.75 per 50. 

Globe on Universal Globe Stand. New York: Rand McNally and Co. $21.00. 

Johnson, William E. The Earth (Manual to accompany the Rand MeNally 
Universal Globe). New York: Rand MeNally and Co. 1938. 32 pp, $1.00. 

Polar Aeronautical World, Chicago: A. J. Nystrom and Co. 1942. 64” x 45”, 
$8.25, 

Polar Projection Work Map. New York: Rand McNally and Co. 11” x 1114”. 
$.05 each, $3.00 per 100. 

Political Map of the World, on the “Casson Projection.” New York: The 
University Map Co. 

Renner, George, T., Ed. World Map for the Air Age. New York: Rand 
MeNally and Co. 1942. 44” square. $6.00. 

Sectional Aeronautical Charts. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. These are restricted for military reasons. However, a special educa- 
tional sheet containing five duplicate charts of the Des Moines area is avail- 
able at $.25 per sheet; and another educational sheet containing four sectional 
and four regional charts of the Seattle area is available at $.25 per sheet. 

U. S. Weather Bureau. Cloud Forms. Washington, D. C.: Government Print- 
ing Office. 1926. 5 cents. 

Victory Globe. New York: Rand MeNally and Co. 9” in diameter. $1.95. 

The Denoyer-Geppert Meteorology Series. Chicago: Denoyer-Geppert Co. 
Four charts in color, each 44” x 58”, 10 plain wood rollers top and bottom, 
$6.25; 12 spring rollers and board, dustproof, $8.00; folded styles (-ID, -IL, 
or -VH). $8.00. (Manual Free). 

Polar Air Age World. Chicago: Denoyer-Geppert Co. Azimuthal Equal 
Area projection, 44” x 58” (400 miles to inch). Land areas colored to show 
Economie Activities as :(1) Agriculture, (2) Grazing, (3) Forests and (4) 
Unproductive. 10 plain wood rollers top and bottom, $6.25; 12 spring rollers 
and board, dustproof, $8.00; folded styles (-ID, -IL, or -VH), $8.00. 
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5. SOUND FILMS AND FILM STRIPS 


A. History of Aviation 


35 mm, 
Film Strip 


16 mm. 
Film 
x 


Title and Description 

CONQUEST OF THE AIR. Shows 
the history of the develop- 
ment of aircraft, explains 
the basic principles of aero- 
dynamics, and shows how 
have 
con- 


research 
man’s 


science and 
contributed to 
quest of the air. 
AIRCRAFT SERIES. Historical, 
No. 8. 


MEN AND WINGS. Pilot 
Training Kit 1, No. 1. 
TODAY’S WINGS, Pilot Train- 
ing Kit 1, No. 2. 


B. Structure of Airplanes 


x 


AIRPLANE STRUCTURES. 
Structural Units, Materials 
and Loads for Which De- 
signed. Describes the four 
structural units of the air- 
plane; fuselage, wings, con- 
trol surfaces, and landing 
gear. Discusses the positive 
and negative loads which 
each must withstand. Re- 
leased 1941, (Running time: 
T.F. 1-211. 


AIRPLANE STRUCTURES, Wing 
Construction. Defines chord, 
spars, and and their 
use in construction, Identi- 
fies materials used in con- 
struction and shows place- 
ment of fuel tanks in wings, 
and factory construction 
and assembly. Released 1941. 
(Running time: 11 min.) 
T.F. 1-212. 

AIRPLANE STRUCTURES. 
Fuselage Construction, De- 
the fuselage and 
loads exerted upon 


8 min.) 


ribs, 


scribes 
shows 


[ April 


Approx. 
Sale Rental 
Price Cost 
3 $10.00 


Producer 
Films, Ine. 


for 
Edu- 
Ine. 


Society 
Visual 
cation, 
Jam Handy 


Jam Handy 


Castle 


100 Castle 


1.00 Castle 
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1) mm. 
Film 


35 mm. 
Film Strip 


Title and Description 
component parts. Explains 
the principle of truss con- 
struction and attachment 
of wing; monocoque and 
semi-monocoque — construc- 
tion of fuselage; use of 
bulkheads and longitudinal 
stringers. Released 1941. 
(Running time: 8 min.) 
T.F, 1-213. 
AIRPLANE STRUCTURES 
Alighting Gear. Defines 
alighting gear; shows loads 
exerted; and explains prin- 
ciples of operation, compon- 
ent parts, and devices that 
warn pilots of alighting 
gear’s position. Released 
1942.) Running time: 10 
min.) T.F. 1-215, 
AIRPLANE STRUCTURES 
Manufacturing Methods. De- 
scribes general manufactur- 
ing methods in construction 
of military aircraft, from 
the first handling of raw 
material to completed air- 
plane coming off assembly 
line. Released 1942. (Run- 
ning time: 25 min.) T.F. 
1-323. 
AIRPLANE STRUCTURES. Con- 
trol Surfaces. Describes the 
construction and _ principles 
of operation of wing flaps, 
ailerons, elevators, rudder, 
and trim tabs. (Running 
7 min.) T.F. 1-700. 


time: 7 
CHECK AND DOUBLE CHECK. 


Kit 2, No. 5. 


C. Airways and Airports 


x 


AERIAL NAVIGATION,  Air- 
ways Flying. Describes 
Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration traffic rules covering 


Sale 
Price 


AVIATION EpucaTION IN WIscOoNsIN SCHOOLS 


Approz. 
Rental 
Cost 


Producer 


Castle 


Castle 


U. S. Army 
Air Forces, 
Training 
Aids _ Divi- 
sion 


Jam Handy 


Castle 
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[ April 










lo nan. 35 mm, 


Film 








Title and Description 
contact and instrument fly- 
ing. Civil airways, control 
areas, beacons, and mark- 
ers, and various rules and 
regulations are treated. Re- 
leased 1942. (Running time: 
38 min.) T.F. 1-328. 
x AIRCRAFT REGULATIONS, 
Pilot Training Kit 1, No. 3. 
Pilot 


Film Strip 









THE PILor. Training 
Kit 1, No. 4, 

TRAFFIC, Pilot Training Kit 
1, No. 5. 

RADIO AND CONTROL, 
Training Kit 1, No. 6, 






Pilot 






AIRWAY Alps. Pilot Training 
Kit 3, No. 6. 








D. Civil Air Regulations 
x AERIAL NAVIGATION, 
ways Flying. Describes CAA 

traflic rules covering contact 

and instrument flying. Civil 

airways, control areas, bea- 

markers, and 





Air- 






cons, and 
rules and 





various regula 
tions are treated. 
1942. (Running 

\ min.) T.F. 1-328, 





Released 
time: 38 










E. Communications 
Radio 
Var ious 


x AERIAL NAVIGATION, 
Aids. Shows the 
radio aids available to the 
pilot and navigator, includ 






ing radio range station, ra- 





dio compass, and use of 
general radio equipment. 
Methods of quadrant iden- 
tification are deseribed. Re- 
leased 1942. (Running time: 
30 min.) T.F. 1-327. 










x RADIO AND CONTROL. Pilot 
Training Kit 1, No, 6. 
F. Meteorology 
x MODERN WEATIIER THEORY. 






Circulation. De- 


Primary 








Sale 


Price 


3.50 


3.50 


3.50 


3.50 


25.00 


3.50 





Approg. 
Rental 


Cost 


1.50 







Producer 


Jam Handy 
Jam Handy 
Jam Handy 
Jam Handy 


Jam Handy 






Castle 





Castle 


Jam Handy 


Castle 
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Approg. 
Sale Rental 


16mm. 35 mm. 
Cost Producer 


Film Film Strip Title and Description Price 


picts theory of convection 
due to heating and com- 
parison of convection in 
earth’s atmosphere — with 
liquid in a tank, Attenua- 
tion of atmosphere in equa- 
torial regions and develop- 
ment of high-pressure areas 
in polar regions are shown 
along with the effect of ro- 
tation in producing sub- 
tropical high-pressure belt. 
Released 8-26-40. (Running 
time: 19 min.) T. F. 1-133. 
AEROLOGY. Ice Formation on Castle 
Aircraft. Shows processes of 

ice formation, effects of ice 

on aircraft, and explains 

how wing ice, ice in the 

pitot tube, ice on the propel- 

ler and ice on the carburetor 

become flying hazards. Meth- 

ods of combatting the prob- 

lem are summarized, (Run- 

ning time: 47 min.) MN- 

119A. 


AEROLOGY. Thunderstorms. Castle 


Deals with the formation of 
thunderclouds; points out 
their identifying features; 
discusses alternatives a pilot 
may follow when storms are 
encountered, and dramatizes 
one pilot’s experience with 
a thunderstorm. Animation 
and some straight photog- 
raphy are used, (Running 
time: 39 min.) MN-119C. 


THE AIR OCEAN, Pilot Train- Jam Handy 


ing Kit 3, No. 1. 


AIR MASSES. Pilot Training Jam Handy 
g A 


Kit 3, No. 2. 
WEATHER. Pilot Training Jam Handy 
Kit 3, No. 3. 











36 













Film 






xX 


























x 
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35 mm. 
Film Strip 


H. The Power Plant 





Title and Description 


G. Theory of Flight 


AERODYNAMICS 
Flight 
AERODYNAMICS Problems of 
Flight 


AERODYNAMICS, Part I, Prop- 


erties of the Air. 
AERODYNAMICS. Part II, Lift 
AERODYNAMICS. Part III, 
Air Resistance and Stream- 
lining. 

LIFT AND DRAG, Pilot Train- 
ing Kit 2, No, 1. 

WING FoRCES. Pilot Training 
Kit 2, No. 2. 
STABILITY. Pilot 
Kit 2, No. 3. 


Training 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES. Types, 
Mechanisms, and _  Oiling 
System. Describes various 
types of airplane engines 


and principles involved in 
their operation, Animated 
drawings show various 
methods of lubrication. Re- 
leased 1941. (Running time: 
36 min.) T.F. 1-135. 

AIRPLANE PROPELLERS, Prin- 
ciples and Types, Explains 
reasons for varying sizes 
and number of blades on 
different aircraft, why a pro- 
peller is twisted, and why 
its angle is changed. Fune- 
tions of fixed piteh, two- 
position, Hamilton Constant 
Speed, Hamilton Hydro 
matic, Curtiss Electric, and 
Aero Products propellers are 


shown. Released _ 1942. 
(Running time: 19 min.) 
T.F. 1-246. 


THE AIRPLANE ENGINE. Pilot 
Training Kit 2, No. 6. 





Theory of 


Approz. 
Sale Rental 
Price Cost 
45.00 
45.00 
35.00 2.00 
35.00 2.00 
35.00 2.00 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 


29.69 2.00 


14.89 1.50 


3.50 


[ April 





Producer 


Encyclopedia 
Britannica 
Films, Ine. 


»” 


Bray 


Bray 


Bray 


Jam 
Jam 


Jam 


Castle 


Castle 


Handy 
Handy 


Handy 







Jam Handy 
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16 mm. 35 mm. 


x 


I. Air Navigation 
x 








Film Film Strip Title and Description 
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Nale 
Price 


FUEL AND FEED. Pilot Train- 3.50 
ing Kit 2, No. 7. 

AIRPLANE IGNITION. Pilot 3.50 
Training Kit 2, No. 8. 

ENGINE INSTRUMENTS, Pilot 3.50 
Training Kit 2, No. 9. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION. Maps 10.81 
and the Compass. Describes 

the Mercator, Lambert-Con- 
formal, gnomonic, and poly- 

conie projections of the 
earth’s surface as used in 
aerial navigation. Functions, 
characteristics, and errors 

of the magnetic compass are 
portrayed. Released 1943 
(revised) (Running time: 

13 min.) T.F. 1-245, 

AERIAL NAVIGATION. Dead 
Reckoning. Demonstrates 

the procedure involved in a 
typical navigation training 
mission by dead reckoning, 

and explains the use of the 
various instruments. Re- 
leased 1942. (Running time: 

26 min.) T.F, 1-326 

AERIAL NAVIGATION, Radio 25.01 
Aids. Shows the various ra- 
dio aids available to the 
pilot and navigator, ineclu- 
ding radio-range _ station, 
radio compass, and use of 
general radio equipment. 
Methods of quadrant inden- 
tification are described. Re- 
leased 1942. (Running time: 
30 min.) T. F. 1-327. 
AERIAL NAVIGATION, Air- 
ways Flying. Describes CAA 
traffic rules covering contact 
and instrument flying. Civil 
airways, control areas, bea- 
cons, and markers, and 
various rules and_ regula- 


Approz. 
Rental 


Cost 


1.00 


2.00 


2.00 






Producer 
Jam Handy 







Jam Handy 







Jam Handy 










Castle 










Castle 










Castle 










Castle 
















J. Flight Maneuvers 





Title and Description 


tions are treated. Released 
1942. (Running time: 38 


min.) T. F. 1-328. 


CELESTIAL NAVIGATION, 


Charts. Employs animated 
diagrams and some straight 
photography to explain the 
meaning, advantages, and 
limitations of Mercator, 
gnomonic, Lambert confor- 
mal projections. Prepared 
for use in a carefully or 
ganized course in naviga- 
tion. (Running time: 15 
min.) MN-83B. 

AIR PILOTAGE. Pilot Train- 
ing Kit 3, No. 4. 

DEAD RECKONING. Pilot 
Training Kit 3, No. 5. 
AIRWAY Arps. Pilot Training 
Kit 3, No. 6. 

FLIGHT INSTRUMENTS. Pilot 
Training Kit 3, No. 7. 


FLIGHT MANEUVERS, Flying 
the Turn. The Bray-Otis 
Series of Pre-Flight Train- 
ing Films. Explains and il- 
lustrates slipping and skid- 
ding, banking, control move- 
ments. (Running time: 11 
min. ) 

FLIGHT MANEUVERS, Land- 
ing. The Bray-Otis Series of 
Pre-Flight Training Films. 
Explains steps in landing 
and different recommended 
procedures. (Running time: 
11 min.) 


FLIGHT MANEUVERS, Motions 
of a Plane. The Bray-Otis 
Series of Pre-Flight Train- 
ing Films. Explains yawl- 
ing, pitching, and rolling, 
how each motion is made. 
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Producer 


Castle 


Jam Handy 
Jam Handy 
Jam Handy 


Jam Handy 


Bray 


Bray 


Bray 
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Approw. 
16 mm. 35 mm. Sale Rental 
Film Film Strip Title and Description Price Cost Producer 


x FLIGHT MANEUVERS, Start- 2.00 Bray 

ing and Tawiing-Taking Off. 
The Bray-Otis Series of Pre- 
Flight Training Films. Ex- 
plains and illustrates proc- 
esses of starting the engine, 
taxiing and its difficulties, 
and steps in taking off. 


FLIGHT MANEUVERS, Aircraft 
and How They Fly. The 
Bray-Otis Series of Pre- 
Flight Training Films. Ex- 
plains and illustrates classes 
of aircraft, parts of a plane, 
lift, flying speed, and stall- 


ing. 
ing. 


LIST OF FILM PRODUCERS 


BRAY PICTURES CORPORATION 
729 Seventh Avenue 
New York, New York 


FILMS, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, New York. 

CARTER: FEEAOM, SEE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
50 Rashateten. Share 100 E. Ohio Street 
New York 20, New York. Chicago, Mincis 

U. S. ARMY AIR FORCES 
Training Aids Division JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 
1 Park Avenue 2900 E. Grand Boulevard 
New York 1, New York Detroit, Michigan 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC, 


1841 Broadway 
New York 23, New York 


APPENDIX D 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ON AVIATION EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Simplest Aviation Concepts for the Littlest Folk 
A. Reading Levels for Readers in the PRIMARY Group 
Gramatky, Hardie. Loopy. illus. by the author. New York: Putnam. 


1941. Unpaged. $2.00. 
Brenner, Anita. J Want to Fly. illus. by Lucienne Bloch. New York: 


William R. Scott. 1943. Unpaged, $1.50. 
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Baruch. D. W. Four Airplanes. illus, by Lee Maril. New York: Holiday 
House. 1943. Unpaged. $1.00. 

Norling, Jo and Ernest. Pogo’s Sky Ride. illus. by Ernest Norling. New 
York: Holt. 1943. 44 pp. $1.25. 

Friskey, Margaret. Today We Fly. A read-it-yourself story. illus. by 
Lucia Patton. Chicago: Albert Whitman. 1942, 32 pp. $1.00. 

Barrows, Marjorie. Let’s Fly to Bermuda. illus. by Barbara Maynard. 
Chicago: Albert Whitman, 1942. Unpaged. $1.50. 

Hurd, E. T. Sky High. illus. by Clement Hurd. Philadelphia: Lothrop. 
1941, Unpaged. $1.25. 

Alden, Jack. Cocky, the Little Helicopter. illus. by Clarence Biers. 
Chicago: Rand, MeNally. 1943, Unpaged. $1.00. 

Aviation Reading Series—watch for this series being published by 
Macmillan Company of New ‘York City for the primary readers. 


Language Arts Fields 
A. Reading Levels for Readers in the INTERMEDIATE Group 

Anderson, Lonzo. Bag of Smoke. illus. by Adrienne Adams. New York: 
Viking. 1942. 179 pp. $2.00. 

Booth, H. H. Book of Modern Warplanes. A collection of Paintings of 
the World’s Latest Fighting Aircraft. New York: Garden City Pub, Co. 
1942. 25 pp. $1.00. 

Tousey, Sanford. Airplane Andy. New York: Doubleday. 1942. 43 pp. 
illus. $1.00. 

Dalgliesh, Alice. Wings for the Smiths. New York: Scribner, 1937, $1.75, 
B. Reading Levels for Readers in the UPPER Elementary Group 

Lay, Beirne, Jr. 1 Wanted Wings; ed. by A. H. Lass, New York: 
Harper. 1943. 355 pp. (Harper’s Modern Classics) (School ed.) $1.12. 

Herzberg, M, J., Paine, M. B., and Works, A. M. Happy Landings. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 1943. 398 pp, illus. (School ed.) $1.48. 

Mathiews, F. K., ed. Boy Scouts Year Book: Stories of adventurous 
fliers; illus. by M. De V. Lee. New York: Appleton-Century. 1943, 250 pp. 
$2.50, 

Tunis, J. R. Million-miler; The story of an air pilot. New York: Mess- 
ner, 1942, 253 pp. illus. $2.50. 

Shenton, Edward. On Wings for Freedom. illus. by author. Philadelphia: 
Macrae Smith Co, 1942, 64 pp. $2.20. 

Hatch, Alden. Glenn Curtiss: Pioneer of Naval Aviation. New York: 
Messner, 1942, 294 pp. ills. $2.50. 


Science and Mathematics Fields 

A. Reading Levels for Readers in the INTERMEDIATE Group 

Carlisle, N. V., ed. Parts of Planes; prepared by Aviation Research 
Associates; illus. by T. F, Lube. New York: Harper. 1943. 64 pp. (Young 
America’s Aviation Library) $1.00. 

Gilmore, H. H. Model Planes for Beginners. illus. by the author. New 
York: Harper. 1942, 94 pp. $1.25. 

Sickels, D. J. Riding the Air. illus. by B. J. Harris. New York: 
American Book Co, 1943. 144 pp. $.84. 
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McClintock, Marshall. How an Airplane Flies. New York: F. A. Stokes. 
1943, $1.50. 

Conger, Elizabeth. American Warplanes. New York: Holt. 1943. 161 
pp. $2.00. 
B. Reading Levels for Readers in the UPPER Elementary Group 

Zim, H. S. Man in the Air; effects of flying on the human body; illus. 
with drawings by James MacDonald and with photographs. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace. 1943, 332 pp. $3.00. 


Dunn, Marshall, and Morrisett, L. M. Wings for America. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson: World Book Co. 1943. 244 pp. illus. (America at Work series) $1.00. 

Gann, E. K. Getting Them Into the Blue. New York: Crowell. 1942. 
153 pp. illus. $2.00. 

Floherty, J. J, Aviation From Shop to Sky. illus. with photographs. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1941. 214 pp. $2.00, 

Grimm, D. H. Junior Aviation Science. illus. by Clayton Knight and 
Erick Sloane. New York: Noble. 1942. 111 pp. $.90. 

Winston, R. A. Dive Bomber. New York: Holiday House, 1939, $2.00. 


Social Studies Fields 
(Transportation, communications, geography, cultures of other lands) 
A. Reading Levels for Readers in the INTERMEDIATE Group 
Rifkin, Lillian, and Cooke, D. C. When I Grow Up Ill Be a Flyer. 
illus. with photographs. New York: Lothrop. 1942. 40 pp. $1.25. 


Washburn, Stanley, Jr. Bamboo to Bombers. illus, by E. A. Wilson. 

Chicago: Albert Whitman, 1941. 42 pp. $1.00. 

Lent, H. B. Flight 17. New York: Macmillan, 1940. $1.00. 

Carroll, Ruth, and Latrobe. Flight of the Silver Bird. New York: Mess- 
ner. 1939. illus. $2.00. 

Petersham, Maud and Miska. Story Book of Aircraft. Philadelphia: 
J. C. Winston. 1935. 75e. 

Phillips, J. E. On the Airways. Evanston: Row, Peterson. 1942. (Basic 
social education series) (paper) 32e. 


B. Reading Levels for Readers in the UPPER Elementary Group 


Adams, Jean, and Kimball, Margaret. Heroines of the Sky. New York: 
Doubleday, 1943. $2.50. 
Leyson, B. W. Aeronautical Occupations. New rev. ed. New York: 
Dutton. 1942. 187 pp. illus. $2.00. 
Fraser, Chelsea. Famous American Flyers. New York: Crowell. 1941. 
$2.50. 
Brier, H. M. Skycruiser. New York: Random House. 1939. $2.00. 
Yates, R. F. Boy’s Book of Communications. illus. with photographs 
and diagrams. New York: Harper. 1942. 144 pp. $2.00. 
Peckham, Betty. Sky Hostess. New York: Thomas Nelson. 1941, $1.75. 
Hagedorn, Hermann. Sunward I’ve Climbed. New York: Macmillan. 
1943. 166 pp. $1.75. 
See the bulletin, A Challenge to Every Wisconsin Teacher, 1942, published 
by the Wisconsin State Department of Public Instruction, Madison, for more 
references to current magazines, pamphlets, and aviation enrichment books. 















California Student Harvest Camps 


P, COUPER 





GEORGE 


Assistant to the Chief, State Bureau of Agricultural Education, 
San Louis Obispo, California 


Tue Lasor of inexperienced, volunteer workers was a big factor during 
1943 in the production and harvesting of the fruits and vegetables in the state 
which ranks second in the nation in total value of agricultural commodities 
and produces about 25 per cent of all fruits and 45 per cent of all vegetables 
going into interstate commerce, 

Accurate statistics are not available, but it is known that 200,000 to 
250,000 different seasonal workers are required annually to produce and har- 
vest California crops, in addition to the 140,000 farmers and their permanent 
employees. Perhaps 100,000 of the regular, experienced crop workers re- 
mained in this kind of employment, 20,000 or more came in from the south- 
west where poor farming weather had occurred, and 36,000 Mexican Na- 
tionals were brought in under government supervision. The rest of the sea- 
sonal labor army was composed of school youth, housewives, servicemen on 
leave and service wives, Victory vacationers, and others. 

It is estimated that perhaps 50,000 were boys and girls of school age. 
Most of them lived in towns and communities in the heart of the farming 
area, leaving home each morning to work in the fields and orchards all day, 
and returning home each night. About the only group on which there was a 
really accurate enumeration was that which went out from urban centers and 
lived in harvest camps. 

Figures show that 4,106 persons were enrolled in harvest camps during 
1943. Of this number, only 3,500 were students, the others being members of 
the American Women’s Voluntary Services, of a San Francisco hiking club 
which sent out 35, and other adult groups. It may be asked, then, why such a 
small group, in relation to the total, has been singled out as the subject of this 
discussion, particularly when school people had a large part in the recruit- 
ment and supervision of the 50,000 boys and girls who were “day workers.” 


The reasons are as follows: 

1. The student harvest camps were organized, and generally successfully 
conducted, in the face of many obstacles which did not enter into the 
day-worker employment. 

Establishment of student harvest camps was a wartime phenomenon; use 
of students and other volunteers as day-workers was not new, only greatly 


to 


intensified. 
3. Student harvest camps may be worthy of considerable examination for 


possible continuation after the war. 
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VALUE OF THE PROGRAM 

One can almost hear the expressions of astonishment of a large number 
of school administrators at this last statement, for they have always considered 
student harvest camps to have been a “last resort,” conceivable only in the 
direct emergency of a potential wartime crop loss. 

My contacts with urban student labor in the 1943 vacation harvest camps, 
however, have given me an entirely opposite viewpoint. I believe that the camp 
life and the work experiences of these 3,500 urban young people last summer 
brought them some of the most beneficial and lasting influences in their lives. 

They did not save the California crops in 1943. The crops were saved by 
the boys and girls, men and women in the smaller towns; by the 36,000 Mexi- 
can Nationals, by the servicemen and their wives, by the “dust-bowlers.” But 
the 3,500 city boys and girls who spent from one to three months in the sun- 
drenched fields, orchards, and vineyards opened a possible new vista in better 
relationships between city and country, and extended the horizons of work 
experience which we will all agree to be helpful in the development of youth. 


3 : Me ~ 
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A teacher from one of their own schools is one of the supervisors for a crew, of pear-pickers. 
What summer work could be more carefully explained to inexperienced workers than to 
have as their “crew boss” a man especially trained and experienced in the handling of boys? 
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California, of course, has to be “different” from the other states, and this 
is obviously true in its type of agriculture. A big proportion of its billion-dol- 
lar output of farm products comes from specialized acreages each yielding a 
single commodity. Its labor needs are for gangs or crews of workers who per- 
form a single task, such as to pick or pick up, hoe, pull, bunch, pack, or other 
operations. Perhaps several hundred workers will be needed on a single tract 
for a short, intensive period of planting, thinning, or harvesting. The worker 
can generally learn his task in a few minutes. The labor need is very much 
different from that of the mid-west, where one or a few all-around farm 
hands live with the farm family, and must know how to handle teams and 
tractors, operate all kinds of machinery, milk cows, feed livestock, poultry, 
and do a variety of other jobs. 

The very simplicity of these specialized seasonal labor jobs make them 
particularly adaptable to the inexperienced worker. The harvesting of a certain 
crop may be completed in one to three weeks. The average time spent by the 
3,500 city young people in the 34 harvest camps in 16 California counties dur- 
ing 1943 was only 30 days. It would be unprofitable to employ inexperienced 
workers for jobs which took very long to learn, when the total employment 
period is so short. 

Tribute must be paid to all the volunteer workers who assisted in the 1943 
crop harvest—the servicemen, wives, vacationers, students, and all. The labor 
they performed has been traditionally done by immigrants—Chinese, Japanese, 
Filipinos, Hindus, and Mexicans, or by emigrants from the southwest, or by 
itinerant native families who followed the crops from one end of the state to 
the other, averaging only about five months of work a year. It is called, with 
some contempt and a great deal of description, “stoop” labor. A lot of patriot- 
ism and service went into the decision of the volunteers who spent days bent 
over tomato vines, or dragged cotton-picking sacks up dusty rows, or worked 
around under walnut and prune trees on their knees, picking up the crop. 


California almost lost its opportunity to carry on the harvest camp pro- 
gram in 1943, and thereby almost lost its opportunity to observe the very in- 
teresting experiences and results. Factors which nearly eliminated student har- 
vest camps in 1943 were: 

1. The international agreement which brought more than 30,000 Mexican 


Nationals into the state. 

Poor farming conditions in some southwest areas which brought unex- 

pected help in the form of whole families used to farm work. 

3. A change in Selective Service laws placing more emphasis on farm work. 

4. Terrific overcrowding of industrial areas which drove many a former 
farm family from a factory job out into the smaller communities where 
crop work offered the principal employment. 

A short crop of apricots and cherries in California due to late rains. 


to 
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6. No withholding tax on farm-labor wages. 
The feeling of many sincere educators that student harvest camps should 


ts 
be established only in the face of actual, potential crop loss. 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE CAMP 

It is necessary at this point to do a little historical research to again justify 
devoting this much space to a small percentage of the total student labor used. 
Although the results were relatively minor, there was perhaps no topic which 
occupied greater attention on the part of school authorities during the 1942-43 
school year than student harvest camps. Let’s go back to the summer of 1942. 


During that year harvest camps were also conducted, but almost entirely 
through youth service agencies and with little participation on the part of 
school people. About 1,800 boys and girls were enrolled. Schools were called 
upon during the season for day-worker student help for the first time. Often 
farmers or farm groups would urge the recruitment of numbers of school 
youth, but when the work was needed, found professional crop followers and 
neglected to advise either the schools or the recruits. Other farmers, used to 
employ calloused adults, did not know how to instruct or supervise school 
youth. Most farmers were agreed that students should be used only if no other 
labor could possibly be found, 

At the end of that summer, however, there were a few farmers who had 
quite a different viewpoint. They found that the professional crop worker, 
with mounting piece-work rates, would only “skim the cream” of the district; 
the student worker, impelled by patriotism more than profit, picked the thinly 
fruited tree or the weed-hidden vine along with the better-yielding areas. Stu- 
dents were quite faithfully on the job every day they were wanted; the adult 
crew, usually suffering from the weekend “hang-over,” wasn’t much good 
until Tuesday. It’s true that student labor called fer unheard-of sanitary ar- 
rangements, clean drinking water, considerable instruction and supervision. 
But they didn’t strike, they didn’t get drunk, they could almost always be lo- 
cated in the near-by town through the schools. A few farmers publicly and 
surprisedly admitted that the students were, on the whole, some of the most 
satisfactory workers they ever had. 

In spite of the eternal optimism of the average American, we were begin- 
ning to get sufficiently worried about our next meal to make a lot of plans 
during the fall of 1942 for further utilization of student labor in the crop 
season of 1943, The discussion principally centered on student harvest camps, 
because the day-worker, largely recruited with the aid of California’s 275 voca- 
tional agriculture teachers in 190 high schools well-covering the rural areas, 
offered comparatively few problems and had generally been well-handled. We 
grandiloquently talked about recruiting 20,000 urban youngsters for harvest 
camps during 1943. 
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TRAINING THE YOUTH 









To prepare for this vast sociological experiment, the State Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Education, a division of the State Department of Education, prepared 
a series of aids to assist the urban school to offer some pre-training. The objec- 
tive of this training was to remove the mystery of seasonal farm labor, and to 
present it as a patriotic wartime service. The work was conducted under the 
direction of the Bureau chief, Julian A. McPhee, who also contacted farm or- 
ganization and farm co-operative leaders. 

Materials included a printed, illustrated teacher syllabus, a mimeographed 
study of seasonal labor needs by crops, areas, and months; a series of 19 film- 
strips each depicting an important operation such as “Picking Peaches,” “Har- 
vesting Walnuts,” “Topping and Loading Sugar Beets,” and so on; and a 
series of 47 “job description sheets,” each telling of an important seasonal labor 
operation, its location and time of year, clothing needed, tools and equipment 















used, and mistakes to avoid. 

There was one major administrative factor which was not supplied, and 
this ultimately almost scuttled the whole plan. That factor was the lack of any 
Federal or state agency with funds or authority actually to set up student har- 
vest camps. Thus, while innumerable committees of educators endlessly dis- 
cussed the impending farm labor shortage in 1943, they always arrived at the 
same questions: “If we train and recruit urban students, who will house and 
feed them? When and where will they be employed? What kind of work 











will they do, and at what wages?” 

The industrial and commercial employer had all the answers and the 
farmers had none. While months went on with no decision, the aircraft plants, 
for example, secured authority to send buses hundreds of miles out into rural 
areas and bring in boys for a month of work, living in dormitories under su- 
pervision, returning home for a month of school, and so on. They developed 
the “four hours of work—four hours of school per day” plan for urban 
youngsters. They secured the pick of potential student workers for the sum- 
mer of 1943. The Forest Service lined up 5,000 of the best boys for fire patrol 
work, and the canneries recruited early and efficiently. 

More weeks passed. During the period between January and April of 
1943, the Federal government had three successive farm labor administrators. 
Faced by this chaotic condition, California’s legislature established its own 
state agency known as the California Farm Production Council. Finally, Fed- 
eral responsibility for farm labor was placed with the Agricultural Extension 
Service. By this time, the school was almost ended. 





















LEADERSHIP 










The leadership taken during the previous year by the State Bureau of 
Agricultural Education was such that the California Extension Service, al- 
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though given the national directive for the recruitment, training, placement, 
and supervision of all farm labor, asked the Bureau to continue with its re- 
cruitment and training program through the public schools. Thus seasonal 
farm labor continued to be a responsibility of the school system in California. 

Credit must be given to the State Extension Service and the California 
Farm Production Council for yeoman work in establishing 34 harvest labor 
camps in the space of a few weeks. Housing and cots were located, supervisors 
and cooks employed, food points wangled from overworked ration boards, 
sponsoring youth-service agencies contacted, and innumerable other duties 
performed. Pay for camp directors was fixed and paid by the Farm Production 
Council at $9.00 per day, for supervisors at $7.50 per day—and the day ordi- 
narily meant 24 hours. Unskilled laborers were drawing more in shipyards, 
but 174 persons were finally employed for supervisorial duties. Surely they re- 
ceived part of their compensation in the joy of youth service. 

Recruitment was hurriedly conducted by the schools and the sponsoring 
agencies, the latter generally working through the schools. Of the 34 camps, 
seven were sponsored by high schools, six by the American Women’s Voluntary 
Service, eight by the YMCA, five by the YWCA, three by the Boy Scouts, and 
five by miscellaneous agencies. The figure of 3,500 which we have used in- 
cludes only the enrollment of boys and girls of school age. 

Most of the supervisors were teachers or school administrators. Even 
though employed through a youth-service agency, and generally active in that 
agency throughout the entire year, their profession was generally education. 
This was a great advantage, particularly where they were working with boys 
and girls from their own schools. The ratio was one supervisor for each 20 
student workers, Most of the recruits came from the San Francisco bay areas, 
including Oakland, Berkeley, the peninsula, and surrounding towns. 






























USING THE HIGH SCHOOLS 

Schools again entered the picture in the housing secured for the workers. 
California has an amazing number of excellent consolidated rural high schools, 
These huge plants—much larger than the typical small mid-western rural 
school—have modern kitchens and eating facilities, auditoriums, separate gym- 
nasiums, athletic fields, and other facilities which were extremely useful in 
converting the school into a summer harvest camp. 

Second most popular housing facilities were the quarters on some of the 
huge ranches employing the students. One tract containing hundreds of acres 
of pears contained a $30,000 concrete-brick unit—a T-shaped dormitory for 
some 300 students, and an excellent dining unit, Others had less elaborate but 
entirely adequate quarters. One group of boys, all from the same school and 
supervised by their athletic coach, lived in a former Japanese community hall. 
They had their own swimming pool and Victory garden. 

A great deal was learned about recruitment. Where a careful interview 
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San Francisco boys have comfortable dormitory accommodations in one cf the rooms at 
Livingston High School, in the heart of a big peach-harvesting area. Their “housekeeping” 
underwent a rigid inspection every afternoon. Would they have been so tidy at home? 


was conducted with the applicant, results were usually satisfactory and the 
student remained all season. The average number of workers was 2,200, com- 
pared with a 3,500 total. The turnover generally occurred among those signed 
up for camp work without considerable schoo! or youth-service investigation. 
Many were too young—I4 years appearing to be a lower maximum; some 
were lazy, many homesick, others unable to adjust themselves to living and 
working with other young people. “Problem youngsters” urged to go by par- 
ents who hoped to be free of the responsibility for a few weeks, generally were 
back in a few days. On the other hand, many youngsters who had _ never 
learned to share and co-operate, developed into fine group workers. 

I had an opportunity to visit seven of the 34 camps. To see one-fifth of 
the camp operations was, of course, not conclusive evidence that all of them 
were equally successful. Men from the Agricultural Extension Service who ac- 
companied me, and who ultimately saw all of the camps, and other members 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Education staff, have agreed that these seven 
were a fair cross-section. My purpose in visiting the camps was primarily to 
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get pictures for another filmstrip, this one on Student Harvest Camps. Not 
being an official “inspector,” I had a good opportunity to see activities and get 
information on an impersonal basis. 

HOW THE CAMPS OPERATED 

As a result of the four days spent visiting these seven camps, I was thor- 
oughly convinced that the young people who participated were actually get- 
ting a grand cpportunity. They had come from homes of various circum- 
stances, perhaps more generally from homes of the middle- and lower-income 
brackets. Many were boys and girls of foreign parentage. The average age was 
about 15 years, compared with 17 years the previous summer. Girls averaged 
older than the boys, and probably more of them than boys came from homes of 
the higher-income group, Many youngsters would have had no other oppor- 
tunity for regular summer-camp activity such as sponsored by the Scouts, 
“Y” groups, Camp Fire Girls, and others. 

Many of them had never done any kind of work before except household 
duties. A considerable number could not have found any satisfactory employ- 
ment in the cities, lacking both age and aptitude. Many were getting the first 
balanced diet in their whole lives, the first regular physical check-up except at 
school, the first experience of sleeping alone in a clean bed. If there was any 
“exploitation” about which school people had hinted so darkly, it was not in 
evidence. On the contrary, I found supervisors standing as a barrier against 
too heavy work or overwork. Parents of boys and girls in industrial employ- 
ment would never even have been consulted under similar circumstances until 
too late. 

I went through an entire camp day with a group of boys from San 
Francisco. They were picking pears by the hour, although most student harvest 
work was paid on a piece-work basis. They were receiving 65 cents per hour, 
which is probably more than most of this particular group of 15-year-olds 
could have received as messenger boys or unskilled helpers in the city. 


The incentive to pick a lot of pears in spite of the hour-wage basis, was 
the old competitive “gang” spirit—this supervisor’s crew against another’s. The 
winning “gang” on an average per capita basis recevied a free show each week 
at the company’s expense. The day I was there, one crew averaged 70 boxes of 
pears each—a whale of a day’s work for a good adult picker, since careful 
handling was demanded for fresh shipment. 

I had lunch with the boys. There were vast quantities of meat, potatoes, 
cooked and fresh vegetables, salad, milk, bread and butter, and dessert. I 
learned from the boys that this was just an average meal, nothing special for 
the “visitors.” The dining room simply shone with cleanliness, the kitchen 
was spotless. The cooks and waitresses looked clean and talked the same way. 
The whole camp, as all others, was inspected and checked by the State De- 
partment of Public Health and the Bureau of Immigration and Housing. 
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Rules from a bulletin by the State Department of Education were followed. 
There were three or four boys (out of about 200) in “sick bay.” They had 
nothing more serious than a slight cold, but had to stay in bed until fully re- 
covered, Their temperatures were taken every four hours, and those with a 
slight fever had special meals. The daily health record of all the boys was one 
of the most elaborate I have ever seen. 
RECREATIONAL PROVISIONS 

At 4:30 in the afternoon, the other boys came in from the orchards, took 
quick showers and piled into buses for the afternoon swim in a Sierra-fed 
river a mile away. All during the swim in the big pool in the river, they were 
under the supervision of a skilled lifeguard. A lot of them had learned to swim 
during the summer that way. That night, the “top gang” went to town for 
the free show, the others had entertainment at the camp. Every minute of the 
24 hours, these boys were under expert care. 

I could not help thinking that probably many a youngster had asked his 
parents for permission to go to this camp, and had been refused on the ground 
that “something might happen to you.” I thought of the probable summer 
activities of many boys who didn’t go to the student harvest camp. For work, 
they might be riding bicycles as messengers at top speed through screaming 
trafic. For recreation, there would be a different lurid movie every night, 
lounging around the corner store, or unspecified and unsupervised pleasures. 
Their meals could not have been more healthful at home and probably were 
a lot less. Most of them would have worked right through a similar “illness” 
for which they were “hospitalized” for safety’s sake at camp. 

Another camp I visited was called the Berkeley Girls’ Harvest Camp. 
Girls were recruited through the Girl Reserves, Girl Scouts, and Camp Fire 
Girls, and the supervisory staff represented all of these services. They were 
housed in a beautiful high school in the Sierra foothills. During the summer, 
they had had a camp paper, frequent dramatics, “sings” accompanied by the 
expert accordion playing by one of the campers, a vacation-day fishing trip. 
Although the work in near-by fruit-packing plants had been a hard routine, 
summer was ending all too soon for many of the girls. A matronly nurse was 
on duty all the time to care for the slightest scratch, bruise, or sprain. The 
school kitchen and dining hall provided excellent, sanitary accommodations, 

Equally successful were the camps sponsored and operated by high 
schools—some by schools in the farming areas where the urban students 
worked, others by the city schools supplying the workers. One camp visited 
was operated by the rural high school, and its principal was the camp direc- 
tor. Supervisors were both from his own school, and from city high schools 
from which the workers came. 

There were about 100 boys from San Francisco senior and junior high 
schools. Classrooms had been converted into comfortable dormitories. The boys 





CALIFORNIA STUDENT Harvest Camps 


Workers at the Berkeley Girls Harvest camp, housed in a beautiful high school in a Sierra 
foothills town, do a little vocal “jamming” with accordion accompaniment, after work in 
the evening. Where would many of these girls have been on a similar evening in the city? 


were picking peaches in orchards near the school. One wiry, 15-year-old high- 
school sophomore who had never picked fruit before last summer, was finish- 
ing a record-breaking day of more than 100 boxes at 12 cents per box—more 
than $12.00 for one day’s work, about $10.50 of which was above all camp 
expense. I watched him—not frantically hurrying up and down his ladder, 
but just making every move of his nimble fingers count, talking and joking 


very little with other boys. That evening this boy pitched a soft-ball game! 

The director said that the camp had been a great experience for the boys. 
Their only opportunity to swim was in a large, clean irrigation canal, beside 
which grazed a family cow. Each evening, the cow would amble along the 
bank, headed back to the barn to be milked. At first, thinking the cow was 
straying, the boys would clamber out of the canal and drive her back. The 
outraged explosion from the farmer’s wife can well be imagined, but the re- 
sulting explanation ended in an excellent lesson in animal husbandry. 


These are just a few of the highlights of California’s use of student har- 
vest labor in 1943. Many thousands of youngsters from smaller towns went 
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out and worked from morning to night sans the glamor, entertainment, and 
jaudations of enrollment in a student harvest camp. Experience of other camps 
I did not have an opportunity to visit, were no doubt equally interesting. I 
have purposely skimmed over the problems and some of the criticisms directed 
at some of the sponsoring agencies and their directors. These difficulties were 
generally in personalities and not in the system. The fact that the program 
was heralded as more than an average success shows that it can be done with 


the right leadership, 


NEED FOR FURTHER PLANNING 
What will happen in 1944? My guess is that we will not be much more 
prepared, as school people, than we were in 1943. Harvest camps bring head- 
aches we would like to avoid. We hear there will be 70,000 Mexican Nationals 
next year. We know that industrial employment is beginning to slacken. We 
know that we didn’t go hungry, and there is no immediate prospects of our 


doing so. 
A meeting of persons interested in the student labor program was held 1 


November, 1943. This consisted of a standing state committee under the Cali- 
fornia Farm Production Council, including eight public schoolmen, six from 
youth-service agencies, three from farm organizations, representatives from 
three Chambers of Commerce, the State Extension Service, and the Farm Pro- 
duction Council. Experiences were exchanged. It was recommended that pay 
for directors be increased to $10.00, for supervisors to $8.00. It was recom- 
mended that schools take an even more active part in recruitment of stu- 
dents. Greater interest in pre-training was also advised. Another meeting was 
scheduled for January. 

During the winter, the state Agricultural Extension Service and the Cali- 
fornia Farm Production Council will do everything they can to make it possi- 
ble to establish harvest labor camps as needed during 1944. We now have had 
two years of experience, during which most of the hazards must surely have 
been exposed, and most of the benefits made evident. Which will we see— 
the grief, or the opportunity for healthful work-experience, co-operation, group 
living? 

I say that if it is possible to find sponsoring agencies willing to accept the 
terrific responsibilities, supervisors willing to accept a still inadequate wage in 
terms of the obligations they assume, farmers willing to employ young people 
at fair wages, and boys and girls willing to enroll for a few weeks of summer 
work, that we should continue the student harvest camps, even after the war. 
I think we are overlooking one important value—the fact that they teach urban 
young people something of the scope and method of agricultural production. 
They thus help to bridge what is sometimes a threatening gap between pro- 
ducer and consumer, a difference in viewpoint which may someday otherwise 
lead to economic and politcal conflict which this nation cannot afford. 





Education for Citizenship 
The Application of a Functional Guidance Program to 
An Integrated Curriculum* 
ARTHUR J. SCOTT, 
Principal, Samuel J. Peters High School, New Orleans, Louisiana 
INTRODUCTION 

Wuar Is an American? Five years ago the answer to that question 
might have been entirely different. Then it might have been that an Amer- 
ican was a cocksure individual with lots of money who thought that anything 
could be obtained with that money; or it might have been that an American 
was an easy-going individual, slow to anger, and who very often did not 
know the extent of his own power; or it might have been that an American 
was a chap who, having all the beauties of nature in his own back yard, went 
visiting other places to seek them; or then again it might have been that an 
American was a descendant of a long line of fighters, presently inactive, be- 
cause, for the time being, no opposition presented itself to test his mettle. 

The tocsin of war has sounded, however, and the sleeping giant has awak- 
ened. The white light of publicity has focused itself again upon us and intro- 
spection has forced an evaluation. 

Today we get one answer: An American is a member of a community 
endowed with certain inalienable and well-defined rights and liberties. These 
rights and liberties have been purchased with the blood and suffering of gen- 
erations past and the spark that makes of him an American is his acceptance 
of the duty to defend them with his life, if necessary, in order that they may 
be enjoyed by generations yet to come. 

Were I permitted the privilege of defining the outstanding function of 
American education, I would say that it is to give to every boy and girl a 
thorough understanding of those rights and liberties, and to instill in each one 
a complete knowledge and full acceptance of the fact that for every privilege 
there is a corresponding duty. 

Our forefathers wanted their children taught in order that they might 
read the Bible. Education for God’s greater glory is still uppermost in our 
minds, but what greater glory can we render than to be good citizens and 
good neighbors. 

At Peters High School, we subscribe to the idea that our paramount objec- 
tive is to help boys grow into happy, self-supporting, co-operating American 
citizens. Our entire curriculum is planned to that end, and the skill subjects 
of reading, writing and figuring are designed to help the pupils better to 
assimilate the subject matter. We are anxious, for instance, that every boy be a 
good reader in order that he may better understand the books on history and 


*In the April, 1942 issue of THe Buttetin, Mr. Scott outlined the evaluation, study, and growth of 
his school through use of the Evaluative Criteria for Secondary Schools, He now reports the func- 


tion of producing Americans. 
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civics and literature that will make him a better American. We are anxious for 
him to study arithmetic and algebra and trigonometry in order that he may 
study chemistry, physics, and aero-dynamics, thereby becoming a more effi- 
cient American. He studies writing and public speaking in order that he may 
pass on his knowledge to others and thereby become a more valuable and 
co-operative American. 

As educators, we know that teaching is not all talking and reading. In- 
formation may be attained from lectures and books, but along with instruc- 
tion must come the opportunity for practice and the integration of both class- 
room instruction and practical experience must be in the hands of leaders 
trained in administration and guidance. 

Classroom study, for example, can never make a swimmer, yet one 
should not learn to swim in dangerous places. We therefore read about the 
various strokes and practice them in water to which we have been guided. 

A glance at the outline following this introduction will show that the 
Peters High School is a laboratory in which the pupils practice those rights, 
liberties, and duties outlined in the Bill of Rights and guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, all of which they are studying in order that as adults they may be- 
come real Americans. 

The explanation that follows will show how the three teaching phases of 
Instruction, Practice, and Guidance function. There can be no strict lines of 
demarcation between the three phases any more than there can be drawn be- 
tween the duties of the leaders of administration and guidance. While each 
has a distinct function, the duties are so perfectly integrated that they tend to 


make one product—an American Citizen. 
ORGANIZATION AND PLAN FOR THE PRODUCTION OF CITIZENS 


A community where 1,000 boys spend one-half of their time while awake. 


Part 1 The Curriculum 
A. Classroom Activity 
1. Freshmen Orientation 
2. Forms of Government 
3. World Citizenship Across the Ages 
1. The Development of America 
5. Occupations and Vocations 
B. Out of Class Activity 
Student Participation in School Government 
Service Clubs 
Auditorium Assemblies 
4. Athletic Contests 
5. Dramatics 
6. Publications 
7. Radio Programs 
Part II The Laboratory 
1. Taxation—The Student Body Club 
2. Government—The Constitution and Student Council 
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3. 
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3. Representation—The Home Rooms 
Finances—Budgeting and Auditing 
Morale—Assemblies 

Social Life—Dances and Entertainment 

7. Political Life—School Elections 

8. Duty—The Service Clubs 

9. Community of Interest—The School Motto 
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Parr IIL Administration and Guidance 
1. The Principal 
2. The School Secretary 
3. The Head Counselor 
4 
i) 







The Curriculum Chairman 






+. The Personnel Chairman 
6. The Activities Leader 






Part I—THE CURRICULUM 






A—Classroom Activity 







1. Soctal Studies 1-—Freshman Orientation 

This course is designed to help the boy to bridge the gap between gram- 
mar school and high school, In grammar school he was associated with children 
who all came from the same neighborhood and with many of whom he had 
been acquainted since infancy. The parents were all more or less mutually 
acquainted and the teachers in touch with much of the intimate details of the 
community life. In high school the group is much more cosmopolitan and 
the freshman is thrown into contact with an entirely new group of people, 
under different circumstances, and with a multiplicity of interests and ap- 
proaches, 

We believe that this is the proper time and place to introduce the pros- 
pective citizen to the fact that he is an integral factor in a much larger commu- 
nity than the one to which he has been accustomed; so we set aside this daily 
period called Social Studies I where he studies under the guidance of a 
skilled teacher about (1) himself, (2) the very intimate group called his fam- 
ily, (3) the larger community called his city, state, country. 

As a first step in the study of himself, the pupil is thoroughly tested and 
interviewed so that at the end of the first two weeks the school has a complete 
record of all the facts concerning his ability, his family history, his financial 
background, and any other details that will help us to advise and to guide 
him. He, in turn, has been given a complete explanation of the regulations 
of the school, the courses offered, the service clubs available, and any other 
information that will help him to take full advantage of all phases of both 
curriculum and extracurriculum activities. 

The next four weeks are given over to introducing him to the world of 
work as a challenge for him to study himself in detail with the end in view 
of selecting, during his school career, those courses that will help him most 
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eventually to succeed in that division of the world’s work for which he is bet- 


ter fitted and where he will be most apt to succeed. 

During this first six weeks he studies such units as: (a) You and the 
World of Work, (b) Our Dependency upon the Professions, (c) Manufactur- 
ing, the Workshop of the Nation, (d) The Building Trades, (e) Clerical and 
Sales Jobs in Business, (f) Transportation and Communication, (g) Service 
Occupations—Public, Personal, Domestic, and (h) Riches from the Land 
—Mining. 

Having studied the above brief introduction to the world of work, he 
uses a device known as The Kuder Preference Record to measure his interests 
as an aid in determining, temporarily, which of the various fields would ap- 
pear to be the most interesting to him in which to make his living. 

Having been introduced to himself and his possibilities, we now, in the 
second trimester, begin to show him that he is a social being, interdependent 
with and upon all other members of the community and further, that there 
are no limits to that community except for temporary applications. He must be 
made to see that he is part of a community that extends through the family, 
the city, the state, the nation and the world. His particular unit of study dur- 
ing the next six weeks is the family. Under this grouping, he covers: (a) Im- 
portance of Family Unit, (b) The Prehistoric Family Life, (c) Life in Colo- 
nial Times, (d) Southern Plantation Life, (e) Antebellum Times, (f) Rural 
and Urban Family Life, (g) Federal Housing Administration, (h) Sanitation 
in the Home, (i) Marriage and the Family, (j) The Family Budget, and (k) 
Recreation, Hobbies and Entertainment. 

The last six weeks are devoted to a study of the community that is called 
New Orleans with particular emphasis upon the fact that Peters High School 
is a small community in which the pupils live for four years; that it has its 
own laws and government and jobs just like the large community of New 
Orleans; and, finally, that it is very important to become a good citizen of 
Peters High School because by so doing one becomes familiar with the activ- 
ities and duties of citizens of adult New Orleans since the civic life here is a 
working model of the civic, social, and financial life of the city itself. His units 
during this trimseter will lead him to investigate: (a) Requirements for Suc- 
cess; (b) Vocational Opportunities in New Orleans; (c) Occupational Require- 
ments, (d) Peters High School and its Relation to New Orleans, (e) The 
Schools of Louisiana, (f) The Schools of New Orleans, (g) New Orleans 
and the South in its Postwar Expansion, (h) Service Clubs of New Orleans, 


and (i) Recreation in New Orleans. 


2. Social Studies 1l—Forms of Government 
The second term begins with a tie-in between the individual and the 
community. The pupil, having been introduced to the world of work in his 
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community during the first term, now begins to examine himself in terms of 
his own aptitudes, skills, and abilities, and to ask “What occupation, in which 
I have an interest, can use my particular type of ability?” The first trimester, 
therefore, is given over to units such as these: (a) Occupational Require- 
ments in General, (b) Educational Requirements for Definite Occupations, 
(c) My Qualifications, (d) Comparing my Qualifications with Occupational 
Requirements, and (e) Charting my Course through School and Community. 

The remainder of the term, twelve or fourteen weeks, is devoted to a 
study of the actual machinery of government. This formal introduction is 
necessary at this early stage in order that the pupil may have a clear concept 
of the democratic form of government for which he will have almost daily 
need in the social studies courses that follow. Such references as Articles of 
Confederation, Constitution, Bill of Rights, Representative Forms of Govern- 
ment, Political Parties, Senate, Legislature, Commission Council, and many 
others which are constantly being used, would be valueless unless meaning is 
given to them in these early courses. The outline below will give a clear idea 
of the subject matter with which the pupils must be familiar before they are 
ready to go on to the sophomore classes and into other social studies: 
Government in General 

A. Definition 


Bb. Background 
1. Articles of Confederation 
2. Constitution 
3. Bill of Rights 
C. Purposes 
D. Forms 
Vational Government 
A. Purposes 
B. Plan 
l. 


9 


Legislative: Congress—House of Representatives, Senate 
Executive: a, President—Qualifications, Election, Oath, Term 
ers, and Salary, Removal, b. Vice-President, ¢. Cabinet 


3. Judicial—Courts, Judges 


Ntate Government 
A. Importance 
B. Departments 
1. Legislative Powers 
2. Executive Powers of the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and Other 
Officers 
3. Judicial Courts, Juries 
C. Finance—Taxing Powers 
City Government 
A. Types 
B. Diseussion of Mayor-Council 
C.  Election-Machinery 
Departments 
Special Problems 
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KF, Sources of Revenue 
GG. Services Performed 


Immigration 


A, Effects 

B. Values 

CC. Restrictions 
D. Laws 


Vaturalization 
3. Social Studies 111-1V—World Citizenship Across the Ages 


During his first year in high school our purpose was to familiarize the 
embryonic citizen with those communities and civic functions that affect him 
most often, most intimately, and most vitally—the home and the local commu- 
nity. We have given him a glimpse of the world of work and made him curi- 
ous about his future place therein, while at the same time we have set up his 
school life as a laboratory in which he can experiment with future civic prob- 
lems. His horizon must now be extended, so his entire sophomore year is de- 
voted to a careful appraisal of the world community in which he must live 
and to whose progress he should contribute as a good citizen. An entirely dif- 
ferent approach has been worked out for this study. Too much time has been 
devoted, in the past, to the successions of wars, battles, and victories that have 
marked the rise and fall of nations and too little attention given to the over-all 
trend of these conflicts and to their underlying causes, 

We attempt in this course to isolate the most important areas in our pat- 
tern of living and to trace the development of each one from its earliest form 
to its present status. This gives to the student a composite picture of man’s 
progress through the ages rather than the one-sided aspect of him as a con- 
queror. The following units are developed during both terms of the second 
year in high school: 

A, The Dim Past—The story of the beginning. 

B. The Populated Earth—The story of why man settles near water and on 

rivers and the many other places he selects for his cities. 

(, Organized Group Control—The story of man’s relations to men, man as 

a social being. 

D. Man's Basie Needs—The story of food, shelter, and recreation, 

Kk. Rural Community Living—The story of agriculture. 

FP. Urban Living—City life, problems, and centers of information, 

G. Transportation—The story of the conquest of distance. 

H. Natural Resources—The story of natural resources and industry. 

I. Man's Search for God—-The story of religion. 

J. Language and Literature—The story of communication. 

K. Human Expression in Art—The story of fine arts. 

l.. Man’s interest in Edueation—The story of learning. 

M. Man, the Physician—The story of drugs, doctors, and medicine. 

N. Growth of Scientifie Knowledge—The story of science. 

QO. Judicial Organization—The story of law, 

P. Man, the Organizer—The story of government. 
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Q. ‘War and Peace—The story of war and peace movements. 
R. The Rise of World Powers—The story of modern world powers and their 
political contacts, 
It must be noted that the introduction so simply made in the first year of 
high school and co-ordinated with the pupil himself and his immediate con- 
tacts are developed in more detail and upon a world-wide scale during the 


second year. 

The study of occupations having been started last year is now encouraged 
to develop through units in other areas, such as in English through composi- 
tions, in literature through biographical sketches, and in science through writ- 
ten reports and research. The direct approach is again used in the junior and 
senior years by the elective course in vocations. 

4. Social Studies V-VI—The Development of America 

The detail study of American History was very judiciously placed in the 
third year in order that the events that have contributed to the birth and 
growth of a great nation, and which had been learned in childish fashion 
during the years of grammar-school training, might now be considered and 
evaluated in terms of the criteria and information so carefully obtained during 


the first two years of high school. 

The following outline of units gives an excellent idea of how the theme 
is developed; of how the very breath of life is blown into the United States 
of America: 

A. From the Old World to the New 

Our cultural background 

America discovered and explored 

The Beginnings of the American People and Institutions 
English colonies in America 

Colonial contribution to democracy 

Colonial life and culture 

The struggle for control in North America 

The Struggle for American Independence 

The causes of discontent 

The Revolutionary War 

The Founding of American Nationality 

Social and economic conditions following the Revolution 
The work of the Constitutional Convention 

The organization of the new government 

The Development of American Nationalism and Democracy 
Jeffersonian Democracy 

Neutral rights and expansionists of 1812 

The spirit of nationalism 

Jacksonian Democracy 

The Westward Movement Stimulates American Democracy 
Early American expansion to the West 

Expansion to the Southwest and the Pacific Northwest 
The Slavery Controversy 

The origin of the controversy 
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Slavery in polities 

War between the North and the South 

Reconstruction 

The industrialization of the United States 

The consolidation of industry 

Labor and the machine age 

Industry and the tariff 

Our financial system 

The machine age and agriculture 

How the Industrial Revolution changed Transportation and Communica- 
tion 

Early means of transportation 

Transportation in the machine age 

Means of communication 

The Development of our International Relations 

The period of isolation 

An imperialistic foreign policy 

The United States and the World War 

The United States and the World Peace 

American Life and Culture in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 
The American People in the Early Nineteenth Century (1800-1860) 
Our Political History since 1868 

Leaders, parties, and policies 1868-1896 

Leaders, parties, and policies 1896-1932 

Franklin D. Roosevelt and the New Deal 


Supplementary Studies 


Chronological Outline—from Lief Ericson to Franklin D, Roosevelt 
Declaration of Independence—a study of the document 

Constitution of the United States—with special attention to the Bill of Rights 
Sequence of President, Vice-Presidents, and Secretaries of State 

The States—their admission dates and capitals 


Social Studies Elective—Occupations and Vocations 


This is an elective course for juniors or seniors. One hour each day for 


eighteen weeks is devoted to a formal consideration of those suggestions and 
precepts outlined in the units studied in the freshman year and developed in 
the various departments as supplementary units. 


The boy is here guided into a complete study of the world of work; a 
rather elaborate study of his own interests, aptitudes, and abilities; and a det- 
inite attempt to match his own profile against some one concrete area ol 
work where there seems to be the greatest chance for his success. Finally, he 
undertakes a detailed investigation of some particular occupation at which he 
plans to make a living and in which he has concluded he has the best chance 
of being happy and successful. 

He has the choice of the following list of units to help him: 

A. Finding Our Place in the World of Work 

B. Choosing Your Vocation 

C. My Own Special Abilities 
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D. Classification of Jobs by Major Area of Interests—Mechanical, Scien- 
tific, Computational, Clerical, Persuasive, Others, 
Determining Individual Qualifications—Intelligence, Spatial Relations, 
Manipulative, Dexterity, Leadership, Aesthetic Sense, Self-Rating 
Methods 
Profile Matching—A study of my own qualifications for various jobs 
Standards of Living—What do I expect out of life 
Applying for a Job 
My Strongest and Weakest Points—Personality and character traits, 
What do I see in them 
Sources of Occupational Information—How to organize a valid bibliog- 
raphy, How to keep a note file 
What Market Does My Local Community Offer for My Own Peculiar 
Type of Possibilities 


B—Out-of-Class Activity 


The curriculum has been defined as the sum of all the activities that af- 
fect the school life of the pupil. Education is growth in some particular direc- 
tion. Citizenship, like character, is caught, not taught. The child is faced with 
a situation; he makes a decision and in so doing changes from the person he 
was to one just a bit different; he can never be the identical person again. For 
better or for worse he has grown in some direction by the very act of making 
the decision. And so it goes—decision, growth, new decision, new growth; the 
type of citizen that finally emerges depends upon the validity of the material 
available for making the decision and the quality of guidance applied when 
the occasion for making the decision arises. 

Classroom work furnishes the information, out-of-class activities supply 
the occasions for making decisions, and administrative organization furnishes 
the guidance; all affect the community life of the school. It is of tremendous 
importance that proper guidance be available for every ramification of the 
curriculum, The activity program is the blood-stream that carries the food of 
information while the guidance function is the Aeart action that keeps the 
current moving in the right direction; the entire process, this transformation 
of the contributing factors into an acceptable type of civic behavior, is called 
education. 

In the Peters High School the following carefully organized and super- 

vised activities are integral parts of the curriculum: 
1. Student Participation in School Government—Students participate in 
every social, financial, and civic phase of the work of the school. They are 
at all times, however, cognizant and appreciative of the fact that while adult 
leadership is subordinated, as long as socially acceptable decisions predominate, 
it is always present and ready to assert itself if the necessity for the correction 
of major error arises. 


2. Service Clubs—These clubs are modeled upon the adult service clubs of 
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the community. The community interest of the school is the predominating 





mout. 
3. Auditorium Assemblies—Various types of community problems concern- 


ing morale, propaganda, and tradition are handled here. One of the functions 
is to raise the standard of recreation for the school. 

4. Athletic Contests—The urge to struggle and fight, so well defined among 
people, is satisfied by these contests while they furnish excellent occasions for 
object lessons in practice of the golden rule. To fight hard and to win, but to 
fight clean and fair, is the objective set forth for our teams by all our ccaches. 
5. Dramatics—This work furnishes an excellent type of entertainment for 
the school at the same time that it provides the opportunity to present subtle 
lessons in socially acceptable behavior and for the development of various 











other types of lessons. 

6. Publications—These do, through the printed word, what the assemblies 
do on the stage. The name of our school paper, The Student Voice, is indica- 
tive of the work it does. It plays a definite part in shaping schcol policy, in 
student body elections, and in all activities of the school. 

7. Radio Programs—This, together with occasional news articles in the local 
papers, is our contact with the adult world. Here the youngsters present plays, 
script, and news reports written and polished in the English department and 
prepared for delivery in the speech department. It furnishes an excellent means 
of maintaining public relations with those most concerned with our work—the 
















public. 






Part II—rTHE LABORATORY 









Much that was written above might be repeated here. In this section, how- 
ever, emphasis will be laid upon the direct responsibility attached to some 
of the activities in teaching and functionalizing certain of the formal concepts 







of government. 
1. Taxation—The Student-Body Club 

This is an organization that furnishes to all students the opportunity to 
participate in the community life of the school. Through it the needs of the 
school are manifested and funds made available by an equal distribution of 
the responsibility through the cellection of dues by the governing body. 
Membership must necessarily be voluntary because of the nature of the insti- 
tution. The attractiveness of the program, however, brings in about 95 per 









cent of the students. 

Government—The Constitution and Student Council 
The Student Body Club is governed by a constitution. This constitution 
guarantees certain rights and privileges approved by the superintendent 
through his local representative, the principal. The executive body is the 
Student Council composed of one representative from each home room. 
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3. Representation—The Home Room 

The representative forms of government is exemplified by the work of 
the Student Council which is charged with much of the responsibility for rais- 
ing and expending the money of the school. The actual legislative process, 
however, remains with the parent body and is exercised by unit voting in the 
home rooms. 
4. Finances—Bud geting and Auditing 

The budget committee from the Student Council makes up its budget in 
May for the next succeeding year. Certain department heads are charged with 
the responsibility of expending these funds within the limitation of the budget, 
Special expenditures, outside the budget, are always taken up with the Council 
as a whole and a special appropriation from the reserve made at its discretion. 
Monthly reports upon collections and disbursements are prepared and pre- 
sented to every home room for discussion before the tenth of each month 
and all the accounts are audited periodically by a special representative of the 
School Board. 
5. Morale—Assemblies 

Community singing, pep meetings, and other types of entertainment 
make the assembly work both a joy to the pupils and a powerful teaching 
instrument for the faculty. Opportunities for co-opeartion are furnished when 


programs prepared in other schools are brought to our student body and when 


our programs are presented in other schools. 
6. Social Life—Dances and Entertainment 

Our student-body dances are the. social high light of each term for all 
members in the same manner that the Prom is for the graduating class. Many 
of our students get their first and most lasting impression of the social amen- 
ites from these occasions. 

The expenses are paid entirely from the student-body funds and admission 
is by membership card only. The best bands are procured and the large ball- 
rooms of the best hotels are rented for these occasions. Dress is formal, no 
drinking is permitted, and a careful discussion of dance etiquette takes place 
in all home rooms for several days preceding the event. 

The student body also provides a series of lectures and lyceum numbers 
furnished by the Southern Schocl Assemblies. These play all the large high 
schools in the South and always furnish the occasion for home-room discus- 
sions upon the proper types of audience behavior. 

7. Political Life—School Elections 

Every year in May, student-body officers are elected for the following 
year. Their qualifications are carefully outlined in the constitution and after 
the various candidates have qualified, the school aligns itself into various poli- 
tical factions or parties. The campaign managers are chosen and full use is 
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made of the school paper, the public address system, bulletins, and assemblies 
to extol the virtues of the candidates. Finally, on election day the ballots are 
cast in home rooms and the returns promulgated. Inasmuch as the qualifica- 
tions are set so high in the constitution, it makes little difference in the prog- 
ress of the school, who wins but it is an excellent lesson in the practice of civic 
responsibility in the choice of leaders. 

8. Duty—The Service Clubs 

Here is the opportunity to teach that giving is as important as receiving 
and that every real citizen is a contributing citizen. The service clubs seek 
and are assigned the civic duties of the school, such as drives and collections, 
welfare work, co-operation with adult groups, and all general problems of 
morale and school betterment. The outstanding service clubs of the schools 
are: (1) The National Honor Society, (2) The Kiwanis Key Club, (3) The 
Junior Red Cross, and (4) Sea Scout Ship “Viking.” 

All clubs are chartered and their programs carefully supervised by 
the Student Council. The Council assigns and co-operates with all civic activ- 
ities but participates directly in none except through its committee assigned 
to contact the club that received the assignment. Members of the Council may 
be members of only one of the Service Clubs. 

9. Community of Interest—The School Motto 

Every occasion is used to register the fact that the action of every single 
boy affects every other boy because the organization is judged by the individ- 
ual action of its known representatives, and that every member of the commu- 
nity gains or loses according to whether the action is good or bad, 

A sincere effort is constantly being made to give life to our school motto, 
and I sincerely believe that the great majority of our fine graduates subscribe 
to the idea that: 

“For when the one great scorer comes 
To write against your name, 

It matters not whether you won or lost, 
But how you played the game.” 


Part II[|—apMINISTRATION AND GUIDANCE 

Enough has been said in the preceding sections to emphasize the value 
and importance of the guidance program. All that is necessary here is to out- 
line the principal duties of the various persons who are responsible for the 
administration of these important functions. Only the most outstanding re- 
sponsibilities will be listed because of the tremendous number of implications 
and integrations that are possible. 

The principal co-ordinates all activities of the school, integrates all admin- 
istrative processes, and is directly responsible for giving life to the philosophy 


of the school. 
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The school secretary is in charge of pupil accounting and keeps the scho- 
lastic records of every child. This person is the statistician and completes all 
reports thereby interpreting the school to the adult community. 

The head counselor is the advisor of the school. Upon his shoulders rests 
the responsibility for the success of the guidance and counseling program. He 
must so organize his group meetings and in-service training that a sufficient 
number of leaders will be provided to care for the private, careful, and inti- 
mate counseling of every pupil in school. 

The curriculum chairman deals with all phases of the curriculum. He 
must see to it that the needs of the community are met by the offerings of 
the school. He is assisted by a committee composed of the selected leaders of 
the varicus areas of learning and together they labor to the end that the school 
really serves and educates, according to the criteria outlined in various other 
sections of this article. 

The personnel chairman is sometimes confused with the counselor, He is 
part of the guidance organization but by no means a counselor; his work takes 
up where the counselor’s stops- He interprets the regulations of the school, 
handles maladjusted behavior cases, interviews parents, supervises help to 
needy pupils, acts as adviser to the Student Council, and to the budget com- 
mittee. He handles all problems relating to personnel and to the smooth func- 
tioning of the organization whether it affects pupils or faculty. 

The activity leader co-ordinates the activities of the school with the for- 
mally organized classroom work. He uses all the agencies of the school to func- 
tionalize the curriculum. He programs, ties together, and gives continuity to 
all the activities outlined in parts I and II of this article. He is a real common 
factor in the educational process of the school. 


CONCLUSION 


It cannot be emphasized too much that no line of demarkation can be 
drawn outlining the duties of each staff member or the function of each area 
or department. The entire group must function as a team co-ordinating, co- 
operating, integrating. Each one familiar with the entire job to be done and 
ever on the alert for occasions to advise the child and to refer him to those 
who will be able to help him most and to serve him best. We consider our 
school as a laboratery, a workshop, a factory, if you please, whose main ob- 
jective is to turn out the kind of citizens in whose hands we will have no fear 
of leaving the destiny of the world when we no longer are able to carry on. 
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Ir 1s the purpose of this report’ to give in detail the attitudes of a group 
of seniors of Peabody High School toward problems and issues of the war and 
of the peace as determined by the Cantril interview method.’ Peabody High 
School is the laboratory school for the Georgia State College for Women. It is 
open to the girls of the town and of Baldwin County, as a public high school. 
The student body is, therefore, typical of that of the usual public school. 

Peabody High School is one of thirty-three secondary schools which have 
for the past five years participated in the Southern Association’s experimental 
study of curriculum problems undertaken for the purpose of developing an 
educational program more adequate to meet the needs of adolescent boys and 
girls (9 and 12). During this experimental period, the activities and work for 
each school year have been planned by the pupils and teachers on the basis of 
core curriculum requirement and the personal and group needs of the students 
for group living in a democratic way while preparing for continued college 
training or for vocational work and more effective citizenship after being 
graduated from high school. 

The Peabody High-School program of participation in activities essential 
for winning the war was not undertaken primarily as a morale-building pro- 
gram, but was developed in an effort to serve better the wartime needs of the 
students and of the community. The program is, however, in accord with 
Murphy’s view that civilian morale can be developed most effectively by indi- 
viduals not only participating in the activities necessary for winning the war, 
but if they will, also, accept the more difficult intellectual challenge of trying 
to understand how the problems of establishing a just and humanitarian peace 
can be solved. 

Sims has suggested that one thing which an evaluation of the results of 
the Southern Association Study should do is to give “Dependable and ade- 
quate evidence of what doing those things” |i.e., the adjustment of the curric- 
ulum to meet the needs of individual students and of the community] “has 
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meant, is meaning, and may reasonably be expected to mean to the school and 
community, to the pupils, patrons, and teachers of the school." The study of 
morale, of which this report is a part, was undertaken for the purpose of mea- 
suring the effects of participating in the Peabody wartime program on the 
attitudes of the seniors of the high school toward problems cf the war and of 
the peace. Since morale is one of the most important factors in winning the 
war and in establishing a constructive peace, and since both are, according to 
Murphy’s view, the responsibilities of individual citizens of a democracy and 
not of their chosen leaders only, the study should conform to Sims’ criterion 
for evaluating the Southern Association principle of adapting the curriculum 
to meet the needs of the group. 

The attitudes cf the seniors included in this analysis have undoubtedly 
been influenced by their participation in war activities as well as by their 
study of war issues and also by economic and group pressures outside of the 
school. For this reason the Cantril interview method was added as a meas- 
ure of morale to the battery of tests of the Thurstone type, including the Gil- 
land Morale Scale, selected for measuring attitudes toward our Allies, toward 
the enemy nations, towards nationalism, philosophies of government, and war 
aims and results. The tests were given during the months of April and May 
and the interviews were made during the month of May, 1943. Because of a 
lack of time only nineteen of the twenty-nine seniors participating in the 
study could be interviewed. 

Cantril’s interview method has been developed for the purpose of secur- 
ing information about a person’s mode of life, interests, aspirations, and dif- 
ficulties in achieving them in order to make possible an understanding of his 
mental context which influences the attitudes he develops toward objects and 
issues. Cantril says that each individual learns certain values and assumptions 
in early life which become his standards of judgment; on the basis of these 
standards he constructs certain viewpoints or generalized attitudes, as for ex- 
ample, those about political parties, the family, or the nation and these are his 
frames of reference which affect the attitudes he develops toward specific situa- 
tions or proposals. By analyzing the results of public-opinion polls he has 
found that they and the results of attitude tests are sometimes misleading un- 
less the underlying frames of reference upon which the attitudes are based are 
known (1 and 2). No attempt is made here to evaluate this concept, but an 
effort will be made to apply it in interpreting the data obtained. 

THE SUBJECTS AND THEIR INTERESTS 

The class (of twenty-nine students) has average ability. The mean I.Q. 
score on the Otis S-A test of mental ability is 101.2+6.41; the mean grade 
norm made on the Progressive Achievement Test, Advanced Battery, Form 
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A, is 12.02 1.47, even though they were completing only the eleventh grade. 
There are only five superior, or very superior, students in the group and only 
two that are below average in ability. The two who are below average were 
not included among those interviewed, Two of the group were married, 
though one student’s marriage was not announced until she was graduated 
from high school. A third is engaged and said that she wants to get married 
as soon as possible after graduation. Thirty-two per cent of the group planned 
to go to college, thirty-two per cent planned to go to a private business school, 
16.6 per cent wanted to secure jobs at the naval ordnance plant and one wanted 
to go in training for nursing as soon as she is old enough. 

The median age of the nineteen students interviewed is seventeen years. 
The majority are members of families in the middle socio-economic group. 
Fifty-eight per cent of their families own cars or trucks for their business. 
Both parents of two students are not living and the fathers of two others are 
not living. Two of the mothers work in addition to keeping house for their 
families. One father is a disabled veteran of World War I and does not work; 
one buys and sells cattle, and one is a circuit court judge. The other fathers 
are carpenters, farmers, executive managers in some business, mechanics, mer- 
chants, and plumbers. 

The students spend their leisure time in the following activities listed in 
order of preference: reading, dancing, attending the movies, listening to the 
radio, swimming, basketball, hiking, horseback riding, archery, formal gym- 
nastics, designing and making clothes, cooking and sewing, drawing, and 
weaving. Reading is the favorite leisure activity of 68.5 per cent of the group. 
They all think that they are as happy in their family life as the average person. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE DATA OBTAINED FROM THE INTERVIEW 


Information about the war is gained by listening to the radio, reading the 
newspapers, such magazines as Life, Time and Reader’s Digest and books. 
The following books were mentioned most often in the interviews: Men on 
Bataan, Assignment in Brittany, They Were Expendable, Guadalcanal Diary, 
Reprisals, Commandos, and Dragon Seed, 

The Atlanta Journal is preferred by 66.7 per cent of the group; four have 
no favorite newspaper, the Macon Telegraph is read by three, and the Atlanta 
Constitution by one person. One-fourth of the group read the editorial page 
of the newspaper regularly and another third read it sometimes, but the others 
prefer the front page, the society news, and the comics. The majority have no 
favorite columnists. Those mentioned were Raymond Clapper and Walter 
Winchell. Practically all of the group listen to at least one news broadcast over 
the radio each day and Kaltenborn and Walter Winchell are the favorite com- 
mentators. All except one want to have the war news every day. They all 
think that the government does not give all the news of what is happening, 
but regard the policy of the government best for military purposes. The fol- 
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lowing statements indicate the problems about which some of the group want 


to have more news: 

More about the action of our troops against the Japanese 

More continuous reporting of news from all fronts 

More about the Chinese and their problems in the war effort 

More information about the Japanese people and their language and customs 

More news about postwar problems 

The last two interests undoubtedly indicate the type of thinking stimu- 
lated by the American Culture course. 

The majority of the group, 55.6 per cent, explained the aims of the war 
in general, stereotyped terms such as “democracy” or “the four freedoms” in- 
stead of stating explanatory or concrete concepts. These general statements 
are similar to those given by fifty adults in the state of Iowa in 1942, There 
were, however, some very good statements of why we are fighting. More than 
a fourth of the group said that the war was caused by Hitler’s desire for more 
territory and his method of getting it, and one added to this that Japan wanted 
to get possession of the Philippines and that opposes our own. interests. Other 
statements were: 

Germany has never been satisfied 

We did not treat Germany right after the last war 

Lack of favorable trade relations in the countries that started the war 

We're fighting for everything democracy stands for; democratic principles; 

we’re planning for the most prosperous peace we’ve ever had, but it will 
be hard to convince some Americans that we should not wipe out the 
German race. That would be absurd because the Germans have a lot to 


contribute. 

The majority of the group, 72.2 per cent, think that we should have par- 
ticipated in the last World War. They do not understand the causes of it so 
well as the causes of World War II, but some of the better statements were: 

We had to protect our interests 

We went in to help England and France; they were in to help themselves 

If we hadn’t (gone in) Germany might have come over here 

The cause of the last World War was the same as this one—Germany wanted 


more territory 

Attitudes About the Germans 

Their statements about what they think would happen in the United 
States if Hitler should win and those about the effects of the Nazi regime on 
life in Germany reveal a much clearer understanding of the contrasts between 
the totalitarian way of life and democracy than the statements about what we 
are fighting for would indicate. Sixty-one per cent of the group said that they 
had never thought Hitler would win and had never thought of what would 
happen to America if he should. A few of the typical replies to this question 
were: 

Business would be uncertain 

We'd have to give complete obedience to Hitler’s control 

I'd resist his regime and probably get shot 





———— 
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Death would be far better 
One can’t imagine such horrors as the world would endure 
Some of the more characteristic statements about the effects of the Hitler 
regime on life in Germany were: 
He helped them some economically at first 
He gave the people faith in their country and might have been a good leader, 
but he went too far in destroying their religion, art, and culture 
He destroyed the morals of the people and what they cherished 
He has made Germany the most hated country in the world 
He improved unemployment at first; he seems to have taken religion out 
of Germany; he has educated the youth wrongly by making them believe 
that the state is everything; he disregards the rights of individuals, but 
individuals make up the state. Their rights should come first 
The last statement about the effects of Hitler upon life in Germany was 
given by the student who gave the best statement quoted above about why we 
are fighting. She is one of the most superior students in the group and has had 
an excellent opportunity at home as well as at school to gain information 
about the war. Taken as a group, the statements indicate that these students 
are not thinking of Germany in terms of highly emotionalized stereotypes of 
hatred, but rather that through their reading and study they have tried to gain 
an understanding of the reasons for the present conflict. 
Attitudes About Postwar Problems 


Postwar problems were studied in the American Culture course for three 
months. The group, as a whole, have a realistic knowledge about economic 
problems, but they are rather optimistic about their solution. Twenty-eight per 
cent think that an economic depression may follow the war, but an equal 
number think there will be neither a boom nor a depression if the govern- 
ment’s plans to check inflation succeed. Thirty-nine per cent of the group 
think that unemployment will be a problem. One thought that women will 
not want to give up the jobs they now hold and one said that there will be a 
need for more farm labor to produce food for devastated Europe and this may 
help to solve the problem of unemployment. Some of the economic problems 
which they think our country may have to face are indicated by the following 
statements: 

Wages may present a problem. People are making high wages now and they 

will want to continue to do so 

We'll have a problem of converting our factories to peacetime production 

We should try to establish favorable trade relationships with all countries, 

including Germany 


The optimism of the class toward postwar economic problems, though 
they recognize some of the difficulties that will have to be faced, is shown 
further by their response to the Gilland Morale Scale, which was given at the 
same time. The mean score made on section VII of this scale, which measures 
attitude toward war aims and war results, is 9:06+.793. This score indi- 
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cates high morale since the neutral statements on the scale have a scale value 
of only five or six. Only 3.7 per cent (of 27 students) checked the statement, 
“We will have an internal economic collapse before the war is over”; no per- 
son in the group agreed with the statement, “The Axis will be dictating in- 
ternational trade,” but 77.8 per cent agreed with the statement, “Our economic 
and social system will improve after the war.” The attitude of these high-school 
seniors toward postwar economic problems are more optimistic than those of 
the high-school seniors included in Cronbach’s studies. They are, also, more 
optimistic than those of the adults in lowa who were interviewed by Sargent.’ 


The group is not so optimistic about the possibility of establishing a per- 
manent peace, however. Forty-four per cent said that we can develop a lasting 
peace, but some suggested that this can be done only if we educate for peace 
or if the countries of the world will think of each other as well as of their 
own interests; two people said that we may establish peace for a period of 
seventy-five or one hundred years, but the race will probably never achieve a 
permanent peace. An additional 33 per cent said that they hope we can work 
out a permanent peace. 

Practically all of the group, 94.4 per cent, think that America should 
participate in world affairs after the war. Some of the typical comments about 
this participation were: 

If we try isolation again we'll have war (16.7 per cent) 

We should have a world court and arbitration (2.2 per cent) 

We should try to raise the standards of living in all countries as well as our 

own 

We should have an international bank 

A majority, 72 per cent, think that America should help to support an 
international police force. A few were not certain about this, but only one 
expressed direct opposition to it, 

These students know little about the foreign policy of the United States 
before Pearl Harbor and most of them were unwilling to express an opinion 
about it, but four said that we should have entered the war earlier and one 
thought we would have if the isolationists had not blocked President Roose- 
velt. They have confidence in the leadership of our Armed Forces and 83.3 per 
cent think our military strategy has been good. 

Attitudes About Government Officials 

The group were more unanimous in their opinion about the leadership 
of President Roosevelt than about any other problem discussed in the inter- 
view. Everyone in the group approves of the way he has handled the war sit- 
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uation and 44.4 per cent said that they like all of his policies. Two expressed 
confidence in what he will do for the peace. One said, “He thinks not only 
of the United States, but also of our neighbors.” 

They know very little about other leaders in government activities and 
knew too little about the government bureaus created for the war emergency 
to make any comment about them, with the exception of the OPA. They have 
learned of the work of this bureau in connection with their participation in 
rationing, through discussions of current happenings in the American Culture 
class and in home economics. Nearly half of the group, 44.4 per cent, think 
that the work of the OPA is helping prevent inflation. 


Attitudes About the English 

It has been assumed by some students of morale that an attitude of liking 
for the Allied Nations, confidence in them and a feeling of participating with 
them in a common purpose constitute an important factor in morale. If 
this assumption is valid, the attitudes of these high-school seniors toward the 
English and Russians indicate good morale, though they think that Russia 
may present some problems to the Allies in her demands for peace. All except 
one think that England has done all she could to win the war and everyone 
likes the English people. Some of their comments about them were: 

They are all right 

I admire them 

They are about like Americans 

Their morale is high 

They have done more to win the war than America has 

The war has done more to bring the English and American people together 


than anything ever has 

One person thinks the English people are conceited, and one that Eng- 
land should have tried to get India into the war sooner, More than half of the 
group, 67 per cent, think that England’s air force and navy are very strong, 
but they know nothing of her army nor of her capacity for the production of 
war materials. This favorable attitude toward the English people is indicated, 
also, by the scores of 8.65-+.093 and of 8.14.181 made by the class on the 
Purdue scale” of attitude toward the English, and on section V of the Gilland 
Morale Scale, respectively. 


Attitudes About the Russians 

The mean scores made on the Purdue scale of attitude toward Russia and 
on section VI of the Gilland Morale Scale are practically the same, 8.63 .365 
on the former and 8.57=+.727 on the latter, as the scores made on the attitude 
scales toward the English. The following statements reveal the problems 
which some of them are thinking about: 


*The Purdue generalized scale of attitude toward any group was used to measure attitudes toward 


the English, the Russians, the Japanese, and the Nazi leaders. 
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She may want all the territory she once held, especially Finland and Poland 
(referred to by 22.2 per cent) 

We could not let her keep the territory she may want and be true to the 

things we are fighting for 

The people are strong and capable, but I wouldn’t trust their leaders; 

they will change their policies to help Russia; they are too nationalistic 

I can’t understand why Russia keeps her treaty with Japan after America 

and England ‘ave had to go to war with her 

This comparison of results from the interviews with the statistical analysis 
of scores made on the scales of attitude toward the English and the Russians 
verify Cantril’s findings that scores made on attitude scales and on opinion 
polls may be misleading because they do not reveal other attitudes or frames 
of reference not measured by the scales or polls. 

The statements about Communism made in the interviews and the mean 
score of 4.84.773 on the Thurstone scale of attitude toward Communism 
indicate that the group is opposed to this form of government. Thirty-nine 
per cent would not express an opinion because they think they know so little 
about it and some prefaced their opinion with the statement that they have 
only a vague idea about Communism. Notwithstanding their opposition to 
Communism, they are not blindly prejudiced against it. This is shown by 
some of the following statements: 

It stands for the laboring classes 


It is better than Nazism 
It has its good points; it comes nearer than any doctrine to giving equality 


to all men and that is good 
They will not try to spread Communism outside of Russia as long as Stalin 


is in power 

Attitudes About the Japanese 

One of the most significant attitudes of this group of high-school seniors 
because it indicates their interest in a constructive peace is that toward the 
German people. It was pointed out above that they have a realistic knowledge 
of the threats of Germany under Hitler to our own security and of the horrors 
of life under his regime. This is verified by the mean score of 2.96 .928 made 
on the Purdue scale of attitude toward the Nazi leaders. Of those interviewed, 
39 per cent think these leaders should be tried and executed when they have 
been defeated; fifty per cent think they should be punished and one thinks they 
should be exiled; only two were undecided about what should be done with 
them. But fifty per cent of the group think that the German people should 
be permitted to develop a democracy after the present regime is overthrown 
and an additional 33.3 per cent think the people should be re-educated. One 
said that both Germany and Japan should be permitted to join a world organ- 
ization of nations, though they might not be given all of the privileges of the 
group at first. Only one person in the group expressed a desire to punish the 
German people; she thinks that Germany should not be permitted to exist as 
a nation after she is defeated. 
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The attitude toward the Japanese people is, however, quite different from 
that toward the German people, Only one person said that the Japanese people 
are less responsible for the present war than their leaders; fifty per cent said 
that they are just like their leaders and the rest made very disparaging remarks 
about them. Some of the statements were: 

They aren’t human 

They are sneaks 

They seemed low and uncivilized to me even before the war 

They are not as good as the German people 

They are slimy hypocrites 

In spite of these attitudes of distrust and dislike, 27.7 per cent said that 
they should be re-educated and one said that their standard of living should 
be raised and their population decreased. This attitude is similar to that of a 
group of 44 college students of Georgia State College for Women to whom 
the Purdue scale of attitude toward the Japanese was given at the same time. 
The mean score made on this test by the college group is 2.6 .365. Remmers 
has reported similar results from a group of students at Purdue University’ 


Attitudes About Aiding the War Effort 

A majority of these seniors would like to do more for the war effort than 
they have done, but they said that they considered staying in school in order 
to continue their training a contribution. Most of the group think that Amer- 
icans as a people have not done all they could have to win the war; fifty per 
cent of the group said that the average citizen has made scarcely any sacrifice 
for the war effort yet. One hundred per cent of the group think that farmers 
have done all they could for the war effort and three expressed the view that 
they have worked at a disadvantage in comparison with other groups. Two 
girls expressing this view are daughters of farmers, but one is from the city 
and is one of the highest ranking students in the class in scholarship. A major- 
ity think that buiness men are co-operating in the war effort, but two think 
that some of them are operating black markets. They do not know enough 
about the efforts of Congressmen to have an opinion about their co-operation 
in the war effort. They think the war effort should not be blocked by strikes 
and expressed intense dislike and disapproval of John L. Lewis. 

This group of high-school seniors have had more responsibility and suc- 
cess in participation and leadership in school activities than students experience 
in the average high school. Their school has participated during the last five 
years in two group experiments in curriculum reorganization and the students 
have shared with the staff of the school the responsibilities of making the ex- 
periments succeed. Only two or three have had physical or financial handicaps 
which made the problem of social adjustment difficult. They are not ambitious 
for money nor for community leadership to make them happy. 


"Attitudes Toward Germans, Japanese, Jews and Nazis as Affected by the War.” 


7Re» «ers, H. H 
School and Society, 1943, 59, 138-140. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This group of high-school seniors are average in ability and the majority 
of the group are in the middle socio-economic group. Their average achieve- 
ment in fundamental learning skills as measured by the Progressive Achieve- 
ment Test, Advanced Battery, Form A, is one year above their grade level. 
This compares favorably with the scholastic achievement standards of the thir- 
ty-three schools participating in the Southern Association Study." They have 
participated actively in whatever war efforts have been undertaken by the 
community and have studied in one course the social and economic problems 
of winning the war and developing a permanent peace. 


They have acquired information and developed skills that would enable 
them to contribute more effectively to the war effort in connection with the 
work done in a number of courses. The group as a whole entered wheleheart- 
edly into this study and have co-operated in observing the conditions necessary 
to make it a success. The results of the study seem to warrant the following 


conclusions: 

1. The students have gained their information about the war from class 
discussions, from newspapers, magazines, the radio, and current books about the 
war. There was limited reference to reading historical texts of the more tradi- 
tional type. (No effort was made to ascertain the amount of this type of reading, 


however. ) 


2. These seniors have a high degree of confidence in the leadership of our 


Armed Forces and especially in the leadership of President Roosevelt, whom they 


endorse one hundred per cent. 

3. They have a realistic: knowledge about many economic problems the 
United States will have to face during the postwar period, but they are opti- 
mistic in their belief that they can be solved. 

4. Their attitude toward the possibility of establishing a permanent peace 
is one of hope rather than of confidence. They all believe that the United States 
should take an active part in postwar world affairs and the majority think 
we should help to support an international police force. 

5. They deeply appreciate England’s contribution to the war effort; they 
have confidence in the strength of her air force and navy and like the English 
people very much. They appreciate what the Russians have done to win the 
war and like them as a people, but they think the Russian leaders may present 
problems to the Allied Nations in working out the conditions of peace because 
they may make demands for territorial gains or restorations which conflict with 
the interests of smaller nations. 

6. They have more than a stereotyped conception of the Nazi government 
as contrasted with democratic government. They abhor the Hitler regime and 
think the Nazi leaders should be severely punished, but they respect the German 
people and think they should be permitted to organize a different government 


“Some Evidences of Student Achievement in the Participating Schools of the Southern Association 
Study. (A report submitted by the executive committee, etc.) The Southern Association Quarterly, 1943, 


F. 253-303. 
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and co-operate with the other nations of the world. They distrust and dislike 
the Japanese people as well as their leaders and there is less interest in the future 
welfare of Japan as a nation than in Germany’s future. The difference in the atti- 
tudes toward these two enemy peoples is partly due to a lack of information about 
the Japanese. Whether or not the attitude can be changed through a program of 
education is a problem of concern to all educators and psychologists who are in- 
terested in a permanent peace. 


7. If the attitudes investigated in this study are factors in morale, this 
group of high-school seniors have good morale. 

8. The comparison of results from the interviews with scores made on 
attitude scales, substantiates Cantril’s view that interpretations from attitude 
scales and opinion polls are incomplete and may be misleading. 

9. Though this study is incomplete, both in the approach made to a 
study of the problems by the high-school students and in the evaluation reported 
here, it indicates that the social studies curriculum in the high school can be 
adapted to give high-school students an intellectual understanding of the prob- 


lems of the war and of the peace and thus contribute to the development of effec- 


tive morale. 
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Education and the Life of Reason 
CHARLES IL GLICKSBERG 
Faculty Member, South Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 


War Sets a high premium on irrational and aggressive impulses which 
are frowned upon and repudiated in times of peace. Not only is the civilian 
economy disrupted, not only are all resources, institutions, and industries 
geared to the immediate needs of the war, but the psychological attitudes of 
the people, young and old, undergo a radical reorientation. The Sermon on 
the Mount, if not altogether forgotten, is interpreted in a new light. Leaders 
of the nation, publicists, writers, propagandists, counsel us to hate the enemy 
as the most certain and effective way of defeating him. If we are to kill, we 
must hate—that is the categorical imperative.’ 

One of the social agencies severely hit by the onset of war is education. 
The more thoughtful students seriously begin to question the value of the in- 
struction they have received and are receiving. Grown realistic, they wonder 
if there is any sense in continuing to teach the cardinal virtues of tolerance, 
critical analysis, objective reasoning, suspended judgment, humanitarianism, 
and fair play. Consider what has happened in the world during the last dec- 
ade! Spain was wantonly betrayed by the democracies, China was invaded by 
an unscrupulous aggressor, Ethiopia was offered up as a victim to the imperial- 
istic ambitions of Mussolini, Czecho-Slovakia was sacrificed to appease the 
Nazis. Consider the series of treacherous attacks and undeclared wars by Ger- 
many and Japan. Consider, too, the destructiveness and terror deliberately 
sown by Blitzkrieg tactics. For a time, everywhere in the world force and 
intimidation and brute strength triumphed. Fanaticism proved more potent 
in arousing military aggressiveness and fighting enthusiasm than the tradi- 
tional love of justice and peace on which the democracies depend. France, the 
classic land of liberty, went down to ignominious defeat, demoralized, her in- 
tegrity as a nation shattered, because she was not only disunited but militarily 
unprepared. Therefore, so the argument runs, what we need is not “education 
as usual” but education designed to prepare men and women for the exigen- 
cies of war, education calculated to produce better fighters—yes, more efficient 
killers. 

The growing temper of the times is unmistakable, and its implications 
must be faced in a realistic spirit. The newspaper story is told of a nineteen- 
year old registrant of Illinois who filled out his occupational questionnaire as 


follows: 
Item 24 (job for which you are best fitted): “Shooting Japs.” 
Item 28 (job for which you are next best fitted): “Shooting Germans.” 
Apocryphal or not, that story briefly pictures the state of mind of the 
1For a good specimen of this literature of hate see Rex Stout, ‘‘We Shall Hate, or We Shall Fail," 


The New York Times Magazine, January 17, 1943. 
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young, both in and out of school. Why prepare for an uncertain future? Why 
make plans for entering college and taking up a professsional career when 
there is a war to be fought? Why, unless you are preparing for some war serv- 
ice, study physics or chemistry or biology? Above all, why waste valuable time 
on Latin and poetry and music? Youth feels it has no future, only a precar- 
ious and tragic present. One young man reports on the kind of interview he 
had when applying for a commission in the Marines. “How do you feel about 
killing?” he was asked. “Well,” he replied, “it is a job that must be done and 
I am more than willing to do my share.” It was, of course, the right answer, 
the answer expected of him. And who shall say that the military men respon- 
sible for the training of soldiers are not justified in stressing this phase of the 
war—the soldier must learn how to kill and kill and kill. A final point to drive 
home the point that the youth of America are confronting a problematical 
and bleak future. When Captain E. V. Rickenbacker, chairman of the Na- 
tional Policy Committee of the High School Victory Corps, was asked what 


the young can do to plan for college work, he replied: “I don’t think they 


should think in terms of college unless they are physically handicapped. I don’t 
think they have the time. The job is to win the war. There will be plenty of 


time for them to go back to school after we get the job well done.” 
HOW SHALL YOUTH BE TRAINED 


No loyal American will venture to question the correctness of the assump- 
tion that the job of winning the war must be finished first, though many 
have challenged and will challenge the soundness of Captain Rickenbacker’s 
interpretation as to the best means of accomplishing that purpose. What, how- 
ever, shall educators teach the young who will soon have to take the plunge 
into battle? Shall teachers give up the struggle in despair? Shall they train the 
young in the indispensable virtues of toughness, cruelty, vindictive hate? Shall 
they say frankly to the ycung: You will soon be drafted for service in a war 
from which many of you will probably never return. It would be dishonest as 
well as futile if we persisted in our efforts to cultivate such biologically useless 
traits as objectivity, love of beauty, justice, truth, scientific reasoning, social- 
mindedness. These will not help you in the bloody tasks to which you will be 
assigned. Therciore we shall teach you only those subjects, such as mathematics 
and physics and physical education, which will furnish you with skills essential 
for winning military campaigns. The rest remains to be seen. After we win the 
war, we can begin the planning of a reconstructed educational curriculum. 

If this is what educators believed in their hearts to be the truth about the 
war, it would be their bounden duty to teach it to the young. If, out of a mis- 
taken sense of loyalty to a vanished cultural past, they continued the study of 
the humanities in the traditional manner, as if such things as Stukas and 





“The New York Times, January 27, 1943. 
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trench mortars and tanks and submarines did not exist, then the students 
would soon enough discover the deception for themselves. 

All that we have said thus far presupposes a re-examination of the relation 
between means and ends. Though there are some who still urge that the 
problem of war aims had best be postponed until after the armistice is signed, 
the majcrity of the people are convinced that these war aims and peace aims 
must be brought to the light of day, must be proclaimed confidently to all the 
world, for the diffusion of these aims is part of the total war we are waging. 
It is not “propaganda” we are broadcasting for the purpose cf weakening or 
demoralizing the enemy; it is the truth in which we believe, the truth which 
will make us and them forever free. And if we believe in these truths, if the 
war aims of the United Nations are also the aims we personally hold, then 
there is no reason for despair or for the incursion of nihilism. Millions will 
perish in this war. We know it. It is a bitter, a tragic price to pay for freedom, 
but it will have to be done. Our task must be to win the peace so decisively 
that our posterity will not again be afflicted by the terrible scourge of war. 


EDUCATION FOR THE LIFE OF REASON IS DESIRABLE NOW 


sut the peace is not something to be won once hostilities have ceased; it 
is being forged in the heat of battle, in the preparations we are now making, 
in the thoughts we think, the things we do, the votes we cast, the views we 
propound, the causes we support, the new visions we see, the faith we uphold. 


The world of the future, the postwar world, will be no better and no worse 
than the people who are now shaping it. There are no miracles in history. If 
we are to create a sane world, rationally organized, not given over to fanaticism 
and blind hatreds, then we must see to it that youth is not infected with the 
virus of hate, that it does not succumb to the epidemic of irrationality which 
seems of late to be gaining ground. Irrationality can and must be fought with 
rational, not with irrational, means. Once a prize fighter in a ring “sees red,” 
once he goes berserk with the desire for revenge, he is lost. His scientific train- 
ing as a boxer deserts him; he throws caution to the winds, and he becomes 
a victim to the systematic and cunning onslaughts of his opponent. It is pos- 
sible to kill coldly, deliberately, as an executioner pulls the switch which elec- 
trocutes the condemned murderer. It is possible to kill off the Nazi and Japa- 
nese soldiers as one exterminates vermin and germs that threaten the health of 
a community. And they will be destroyed most effectively, not by a vicious 
animalism crusade of hate, but by mechanical, technological means and by the 
inflexible will of the men who employ them. 

No one for a moment doubts that it is urgently necessary to adjust the 
curriculum to the war effort. But the aim of the school, in war or peace, is 
not only to turn out potential soldiers but also men and women who are inte- 
grated, capably adjusted to the life of their time. Education for social adjust- 
ment, education for the life of reason, is possible and desirable now. But be- 
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fore we can construct such a curriculum we must understand what effect war 
has on the mind of the population, both adolescent and adult, and we must 
also gain a clear and comprehensive conception of the role of educational 
guidance in wartime. One thing is psychologically certain: powerful feelings 
of aggression have been unleashed in the young, with the result that a painful 
contradiction has been set up in their minds between the values cherished in 
peace and those that become dominant and honorific in time of war. With 
the outbreak of war they become progressively disillusioned. The belief that 
people the world over are bound together by a community of interests and 
goodwill is brutally shattered. The ideal of the brotherhood of man is made a 
hideous mockery. Nor can the adolescent, however much he may be devoted 
to the democratic cause, escape this intolerate conflict. The reversal of the 
injunction, “Thou shalt not kill,” generates a violent crisis of conscience. 

Now psychoanalysts like Freud contend that once the State, as the custo- 
dian cf the moral code, lets down the barriers, the individual gives free rein to 
his baser passions and commits deeds of cruelty incompatible with his “civil- 
ized” self. In short, Freud maintains that human nature has by no means erad- 
icated its “evil” tendencies. It is still at the mercy of elemental instincts which 
are but partially sublimated in times of peace. Men, Freud asserts, have really 
not sunk low because they have never risen very high. 

These Freudian formulations should be taken with more than a grain of 
salt. When during the last war Freud wrote his “Thoughts on War and 
Death,” he was profoundly disillusioned with the course of events. While his 
remarks on the motivational patterns of the first World War are not without 
shrewd insight, there is still no reason for believing that history must repeat 
itself. It never does as a matter of fact. It need not happen again if we are de- 
termined that it shall not happen; if we use intelligence rather than passion, 
reason rather than hatred, in deciding upon our war aims and in making the 
peace that must follow upon the consummation of victory. The functioning of 
intelligence and the use of reason are not possible without educational guid- 
ance. 

TEACHERS MUST FACE THE FACTS REALISTICALLY 

There is no point in underestimating the difficulties confronting teach- 
ers. During a time of war the intellectual faculties lose their predominance; 
people, especially the young, are more suggestible, more easily swayed by emo- 
tional appeals, more prone to indulge in wishful thinking. However high their 
morale, the declaration of war produces an abnormal situation. A tolerance 
must be built up for conditions which would under normal circumstances be 
unbearable. Teachers must realistically face the fact that it is part of their duty 
to help the young adjust themselves to the thought of killing, without yielding 
to the panicky impulse of flight. The crucial problem troubling the adolescent 
is how to control his overpowering anxiety. 
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Adolescents are peculiarly at the mercy of their emotional compulsions. 
Those not restrained by fullness of knowledge of the past and by an under- 
standing of the present are freerer in their range of affective discharge, since 
they suffer from no intellectual inhibitions. Ignoring the socio-economic com- 
plexities of the mass-neurosis we call war, they tend to reduce it to absurdly 
simple terms, Victims of the devi! theory of war, they personify Hitler as Satan 
directly responsible for all the evils and misfortunes which have befallen the 
world. If he were summarily disposed of, then everything would turn out 
right in the best of all possible worlds. Consequently they have an ideal object 
on which to vent their awakened instinct of aggression. They hate Hitler 
with primitive ferocity, with unstinted violence. The latent sadism leaps 
forth, the urge to mete out punishment according to the prescription of the 
Old Testament. 

Though this war will in the last analysis be decided by the arbitrament 
of force, it is questionable whether the best way of training an army in a 
democracy is to inculcate the dynamism of hate. It is an encouraging sign that 
many of our leading educators are taking an enlightened stand on the funda- 
menial issues of war and peace. If intolerable anxiety is to be neutralized, if 
high morale is to be sustained, if the venom of hatred is not to poison the 
minds of the young, then we must adopt the strategy of truth. Teachers should 
be converted to the point of view that while the war is in progress, critical 
thinking and rational understanding, despite what the Freudians say, need 
not be in abeyance. Never before in the history of the United States was there 
a greater need for educational guidance and constructive leadership. Youth 
must know what they are fighting for, and know it in a more intimate and 
organic sense than we commonly associate with the mastery of intellectual 
knowledge. For this knowledge regarding the war should exert a beneficent 
effect; it should strengthen the faith of the young, and faith will determine 
how well they fight. 


WHAT YOUTH ARE THINKING 

While it is extremely difficult to form reliable estimates of what any age 
group in this country is thinking, the Fortune poll of what high-school boys 
and girls believe furnishes what appears to be a representative cross-section. 
This is what the young were thinking in the latter part of 1942 as reported 
in the magazine Fortune for November, 1942. Twenty-five per cent felt that 
all efforts to maintain international peace were futile, and that we might as 
well prepare ourselves for the next war. Over seventeen per cent believed that 
“Human lives are too important to be sacrificed for the preservation of any 
form of government.” Only ten per cent, approximately, subscribed to the 
hedonistic philosophy that since life is short, the best policy to follow is to 
eat, drink, and be merry. But almost ninety-three per cent disagreed with the 
statement that “The world is in such a muddle that no one really knows what 
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people should do—so why try?” Small as is the number of students who are 
pessimistic, it testifies to the ideological strength of the teaching they had 
received in the prewar past. 

But the majority of youth, fortunately, are realistic, courageous, willing 
to front the troubles of this world and seek to overcome them. Less than five 
per cent abandoned themselves to the nihilism that springs from complete 
frustration of their life impulses. The conclusion is therefore justified that 
American youth is idealistic, imbued with a noble purpose, confident of the 
future. At least, that is their reaction on the conscious, verbal plane. Over 
seventy per cent believe that we are fighting this war for liberty, freedom, 
democracy, and they are even more emphatic in their rejection of the doctrine 
of isolationism. The United States must assume responsibility for and actively 
co-operate in plans to organize the world for peace. If this is not to be just 
another war, the old ideal of competitive nationalism must be interred. Our 
o'ject must not be a peace of revenge, a peace dictated, as the last one, by hate. 
fhe roots of war are not torn up by such cruel, Carthaginian methods. A co- 
operative economy, world-wide in scope, must be established. That is the es- 
sential customer condition for erecting an international world order dedicated 
to peace and security and justice. 

To suspend the life of reason for the duration of the war is to succumb 
to the propagandistic intimidation of the Fascists. Their brazen spokesmen 
have attempted to convince the world that actions speak louder than words, 
that culture is an obscene creation of intellectuals, something to be crushed, 
spat upon, violently denied. They have burned books, persecuted ideas, exiled 
their most gifted artists, writers, and scientists, glorified the mysticism of the 
deed. Force is the umpire of destiny. Blood is to be trusted rather than the 
intellect. 

THE SCHOOL IS THE LAST STRONGHOLD OF REASON 

Impressed by the military successes that the Fascist armies won in the 
beginning, a number of teachers would set up priorities in the sphere of cul- 
ture. They would reconstruct the curriculum so that the young may know the 
naked and ugly truth. And what is this truth? We have already sketched its 
outlines. Youth must be instructed in the art of killing, devoting all their time 
and energy to this purpose. Everything else must be laid aside as subordinate 
and irrelevant. There is no use in stressing such qualities as tolerance, critical 
insight, scientific detachment, These must wait until the war has been won. 

Those teachers who feel tempted to go off the deep end, should take to 
heart the lesson of the last war when spurious offshoots of mysticism became 
inordinately popular. Irrationalism gained the ascendancy. Instinct was praised 
above reason. The unconscious was glorified. The life of reason, it was urged, 
gives but a fragmentary and distorted version of reality. More profound and 
more authentic is the revelation of the unconscious, the sibylline inspiration 
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from the depths, the voice of feeling. But it is illogical to oppose the feelings 
to the life of reason. Reason is the more inclusive term, embracing the feel- 
ings as well as cognitions, conation as well as intellection. Whatever we think, 
whatever we say, whatever experience we undergo, is to some degree under 
the suzerainty of reason, and this apart from any special theories we may hold 
on the subject of psychology. Now the schools are the last stronghold of 
reason, and this citadel must not be surrendered to the enemy. The faith of 
teachers must remain strong that the forces of darkness can be overcome by the 
light of reason. Free and open inquiry, unrestricted discussion of public issues, 
toleration, truth arrived at by a process of experimentation, observation, and 
procedures of verification—these are some of the things we are fighting to pre- 
preserve; these are the heart of democracy. If we adopt the nefarious methods 
of the Nazis, then we may perhaps win the war but we shall, make no mis- 
take about it, eventually lose the peace. If the teachers of youth and the young 
themselves abandon their faith in the life of reason, then we are indeed living 


in a mad world. 
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Planning a Graduation Program 
MARION S. HAMLET 


MADGE NICKERSON AND 


Haverford Township Senior High School, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 


THe CoMMENCEMENT program for the secondary school in this third 
consecutive year with our nation at war offers a challenge to the administrator, 
teacher, and student. To depart from the traditional graduation and institute 
a new type of program devoted to the spirit of these wartimes may present 
a problem to many high schools. 

The Haverford Township High School solved this problem of breaking 
the tradition of a formal commencement in an interesting way. The project 
of a new type of graduation, expressive of the wartime situation, was presented 
by the principal to the Drama class of his school. 

The students agreed that a change from the old formalized commence- 
ment would be acceptable provided it showed improvement. They suggested 
two possible themes for their program, namely: the Four Freedoms or a 
review of their high-school activities and accomplishments. The class voted 
to accept the former topic. Using this as the theme, the senior General English 
class wrote and planned the program. 

This particular English class had, during the previous term, made a study 
oi the background of American accomplishments and of the lives of those 
individuals who had sacrificed to establish American rights and _ privileges. 
Patriotic stimulation seems naturally to turn people lyric; hence, some of 
these General English students had done some experimenting with various 
forms of verse. 

At the end of this unit on our patriotic inheritance a local women’s 
organization had asked our seniors to write a theme on the timely topic, 
“Why I Am Glad that I Am an American.” Surprisingly enough, when the 
themes came in, more than half of them were written in verse, some of it, very 
good verse. Hence the writing of a graduation program on “The Four Free- 
doms” seemed to follow in a natural sequence. 

We talked over the proposed title of “The Four Freedoms” in General 
English class and decided to narrow it to the development of the freedoms 
in our own state; so the title became “Pennsylvania, Cradle of Freedom.” 
Our previous study of historical backgrounds had shown us that a high 
percentage of important national events had taken place in our own state of 
Pennsylvania. 

Next we outlined the plan for the story of the development of the free- 
doms and appointed a committee made up of persons who had shown some 
skill in writing free or formal verse. On our first attempt all members of the 
committee wrote up the same unit of the story. That plan didn’t work because 
it meant that, while we had four versions of the same unit, we could use only 
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one and must discard the other three. That was painful, for parts of the other 
versions had merit too; but it is almost impossible to fit into verse one line 
of one person’s composition and a second of another. Finally we divided the 
story as we had plotted it, and each person took a part to write. That worked 
better, 

In the following two weeks we took a few minutes of our English 
class period each day to read over what the members of the committee had 
written the night before and to write in the connecting links needed to unify 
the parts. It was for us all an interesting and stimulating experience to plan 
the program together and to see it, day by day, grow into a pattern. Un- 
questionably the verse which the pupils wrote in “Pennsylvania Cradle of 
Freedom” reflects their reading. We, therefore, discussed the danger of un- 
intentionally reproducing something which one had read and made a part 
ot his thinking. Then we cut out some lines which (while we could not 
identify them) we felt might have been unknowingly borrowed. After that 
we turned our story in verse over to the Drama class. 

The project was finally completed by casting in the various roles members 
of the Drama class who rehearsed and prepared their program within the 
Drama class period. 


Pennsylvania C anki of ry er 


Prologue 


Read by Eileen Anderson 


Stretching from ocean to ocean, across a time-scarred sphere, 
A land first great then beautiful! 


A hundred million people strong, 
But still a whole, that under God has happy unity of grace and freedom! 


Where now man mars the fertile land, was once a blossoming wilderness. 
God made it whole! 

He made it free! 

And somehow he forsaw and dropped 

A wondrous gift of gloriousness into a part of it. 

The red men had a name for it, 

This single bit of freedom’s land, 

That blesses our beloved state; 

But still it took an Englishman to make it great! 
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Far flung its glorious rolling hills, 
Like trumpet call, the clarion cry of wild swan heard above the mountain 


peaks. 


The red man stalked his meat, four-footed cross the prairies cold. 

He had his food and had his life, for he was bold, 

They were the first, these daring men; 

But not the last! 

They had their rights, but bought them dear in days of old. 

Untouched by other hand than God’s; yet still was much of fear for them; 
Not fear man-made, but hungry wolves 

Who stalked the hunter as they stalked their game, 

There was no freedom from fear for them! 


When God made speech, perhaps he meant the tongue to be an anchor chain, 
Abiding as a word cast overboard to be drawn up again to ship and mooring, 
Or as an everlasting stone about the neck of the imprudent. 
God made free speech. 
lave we forgot? 
In all the earth and sky and sea is not one thing subject to any man, but only 
God. 
Some call the goodly work we do 


An unintended thing; 
For who would think that one of clay would do the deeds of God—alone. 


And so we stand invincible as once we stood in ages past 
We see our land stretch into time 
Still great, still lovely, still sublime. 


‘ “ai — / 
Pennsylvania ers Religious ae Oe 


Read by Janet Hess 


Look past the smoke that today 

Rises from Pennsylvania’s great factories and mills 

To the scenes of the state’s early history. 

In England, at the court of Charles the great, waited a young man clad in 
somber Quaker grey, 


He was William Penn. 
To the gay improvident Charles, the grant of 45,000 square miles of wilder- 


ness 
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Seemed an easier payment than 16,000 pounds in good English gold. 

Then, too, it was an easy way to rid himself of Penn 

And the troublous Bible-quoting Quakers 

From whom the Cavaliers fain would turn with curling lip and flippant scorn. 
Sv came the grant of land! 

And so our Pennsylvania was born! 


Years passed; a second picture came. 

And where the smoke of busy factories, 

Now, clouds the wartime sky, 

Penn saw, as he approached his new domain, 

Blue haze, green wood, and the great grey Delaware. 

Where now we hear the noisy riveting and welding in the shipyards, 

Penn heard the startling whir of wings, as waterfowl and pigeons took swift 
flight 


Refore the sails of the good ship, Welcome. 


Once more the years flew past; once more the scene was changed; 

Set in green fields, the square old homes of Pennsylvania appeared. 

Ships bounds for England or the West Indies passed down the Delaware; 
(Quakers, Welsh, Dutch at last could meet and part again in friendly toleration, 


Finding in Penn’s Woods sanctuary from the persecutions of old Europe. 
Thus came our state’s nativity, and twined with her a free-born love and 


worship of the Trinity. 


These high ideals became erticulate. 

New thoughts must have new voice! 

The mighty orator, Paine, then spoke, 
Epitomizing all the thoughts of strong, free men 


(Written and given by Dorothy Moore) 


These are the times that try men’s souls, 
The times when sunshine patriots shirk; 
These are the days when he that stands 
Is lone amid death’s bloody work. 


Like Hell, greed’s tyranny is oft’ 
The thing not conquered readily. 

Yet still we have the glorious thought 
That peace will triumph finally. 
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Obtained too cheap, we lightly do 
Esteem the freedom that we will. 
Tis dearness yet that values put 
Upon its holy blessings still. 


Heav'n, too, a proper price will place 
Upon its goods of love or hate. 

The freedom of their native land 
Deserves the toil of man and mate. 


Is so celestial a thing, 

As freedom bears a lowly rate, 

Lay hard your shoulder to the wheel, 
A worthy object is the state. 


I call not on a few, but all; 

Te common danger yet arise. 
Make hope and virtue to endure; 
Lay bare your soul unto the skies. 


Alarm yourselves, come forth to meet 
The dreaded foe. Let no man shirk. 
Go forth and let your God above 

See that your taith shows in your work. 


It matters not where ere you live, 
What high or lowly rank you hold; 
The gladness of the mighty whole 
Will be the blessing of the bold. 


The heart that feels not now, is dead. 
His children’s blood will curse his soul; 
But he whose heart is firm and true 
Will heed his country’s clarion call. 


I love the man who still can smile, 

Tho trouble may his pathway press, 
I love the man who gathers strength 
In brave reflection of distress. 


It is the business of small minds 

To shirk away from war’s unrest, 
But he whose heart is firm and true 
Pursues his ideals unto death. 
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Pennsylvania Cobilteee Pe Ss weak 


So grew free speech, 

Till one day came from out a dingy little room, 
A voice that shook the nation, 

Calm in conviction, strong in purpose, 

And moving in its certainty. 

“We must be free to speak at will, 

And what we will,” it said. 

Tom Jefferson brushed aside the sword, and took in hand 
His mighty pen. 

His words in meaning still are great 

As they were then. 


S , 
eatelevalion of Sidependence 


(Given by Edward Alashaian) 


“When, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands which have connected them with another, 
and to assume, among the Powers of the earth, the separate and equal station 
to which the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the causes 
which impel them to the separation. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights; that 
among these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness.” 

Those words came from the halls of Philadelphia. They made a nation 
whole! 


Dennsylvani ey 8 7 
/ Cunby VANLA _ ceedom from —’ CAT 


Written by Corese Graves 
(Read by Janet Hess) 


So stood our land, imperfect yet. 

But striving tward a glorious goal; 

The quadruplex of liberty, 

And in the end, true freedom for us all. 
Though we were striving to that end, 
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A great dark task had we to do, 
Else finally one dread disease should slay us all. 
Across the leaden fearful sea, 
Still plied the human laden ships, 
Filled to the decks, and even more, 
The dead and dying merc’lessly thrown overboard to ease 
The ever-present hunger of the sharks. 
Here was the fear we had to face, 
And do away with every trace of it 
Lest we forget that all are equal in the eyes of God, 
And man must never be the slave of man. 
So well we carried on the fight; 
And well we knew the awful cost; 
But we with interest, paid in full the overwhelming debt 
That we might lift our heads and proudly say, 
“There is not one in all this land who is not free.” 
So came the bloody Civil War, 
That threatened to divide—destroy 
The nation our foretathers carved 
From out the wilderness. 
Dark were those days of wild dismay 
When man went forth to slay his brother, 
To struggle and to die. 
FLUTE—BATTLE BYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 
From out the darkness of this awful strife 
A leader strong and brave stood forth, 
To bring an end to fear, 
And from the rolling hills ot Gettysburg, 
Spoke the great voice of Lincoln. 


Chelly shu TY cobbles 


(Given by Clement Papazian) 


“Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this con- 
tinent a new nation, conceived in Liberty, and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. 

“Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation, or 
any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a 
great battle field of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that field 
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as a final resting place for those who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

“But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we can- 
not hallow this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here 
have consecrated it, far above our poor power to add or detract. The world 
will little note, nor long remember what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather, to be dedictaed here to the 
unfinished work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us— 
that from these honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in vain; that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom; and that government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


Written by Dorothy Moore 
Read by Ruth Agnes Hemphill 


Thus in the fury of the fight we had one man alone 
Who, hand in hand with God, gave words 
That cheered the hearts of the bereaved, 
And comforted the comfortless. 

VOCAL SOLO—YOUR LAND AND MY LAND 
So was fear conquered; 
And so was closed another chapter in the life of our 
United States—and Pennsylvania. 
Closed! Sealed with the brave red blood of men! 
The seal that gives the final stroke to every artist’s work! 
This work was life; the artist, God. 


Pennsylvania Cryanizes lo ~ oe 
Pe from VU lasil 


Written and Read by Ella Robinson 


This country grew; its wealth increased. 

But in the minds of some there burned a haunting memory. 
Though settled here, thoughts seared their minds of days before, 
In countries where, beyond the seas 

They saw their children roaming narrow, dirty streets, 

In search of some small morsel for their hungry bodies; 
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While high above in stately mansions, lords and ladies of a mighty court 
Threw rich food to their well-fed hounds, 

They asked not for great riches, only to be free. 

From grating, biting pain of seeing their own flesh and blood 

Starve and lie dying in those streets, 

While others, overfed, passed by with scornful glance. 


A cry came from their very minds; and hearts began to pound, 

Re-echoing that word so dear to us today! 

Freedom! Freedom from want, a little crumb of bread, a little 
bit of love, 

The right to laugh and to find happiness in midst of plenty! 


They settled here and tilled this soil, 

To make it pay for things denied in years gone by. 

But what might come? 

Surely, they reasoned, a country blossoming forth with opportunity 
so great, could never stand so poor a sight: 

A starving man, 

A frost-bit child 

These people wonder-lost without a home! 


Their minds turned back once more, 

Their souls still filled with apprehension! 

They knew, as they alone could know, 

This bitter tale must never here repeat itself, 

As long as men could stand to fight it back. 

To Philadelphia’s streets they came, 

Now famous as a meeting place, 

And formed a group so powerful, to wipe forever from men’s 
minds 

That mental torture of the days now passed. 

The Knights of Labor here they formed; 

So gallantly as knights they fought, 

Our country, as no other, stands now, 


Pennsylvania a 


Read by Ruth Ann Hemphill 


Free from want! 


Dread war’s mad juggernaut rolls again across the world. 
Once more our Keystone State, as ever in the forefront of our nation, 
Rises in preparation for her part. 
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From Pennsylvania’s golden fields of ripened grain, 

From seething factories, and from dusty mines, 

Comes an abundant humanity: 

A people fighting for things their fathers sought in this great land. 


The peace and hospitality of Pennsylvania have overnight changed to a 
grim and terrible fight for freedom. 

The fertile farms with groaning boards of plenty, 

The sweeping panoramas of the lush fields, 

The teeming cities of our state, 

Must never fall beneath the iron heel. 


And so our well-loved state arms for the conflict. 

Her cities, man-made and proud, thrusting their pinnacles into the sky, 
Cry to the hearts of youth in thunderclaps 

Against this thing we fight! 


The whcle gigantic fabric clambers upward, 

And in these turrets “vertical on gold” is beauty for a lifetime. 
Her giant factories, like stirring monsters turn to war. 

Above the sprawling furnaces a halo of pink mist 

Hangs magic in the evening sky, 


Our Freedom—cities never could have terror, cowardice, and shame! 
Over this land of ours, throughout our native state, 

Electric lights like swarming fireflies web the night’s vast blue. 

Lut underneath these myriad lights, 

The sweating bodies of men strain and labor. 


They build the ocean’s great leviathans, 
They weld the steely monsters of the land. 
They fabricate the spreading wings of planes, to guard our shores. 


Thus Pennsylvania arms! 


The night can hardly bear the pain of stabbing lights, 

Scarching its bosom for the roaring horror of death, 

As searchlights flash across the sky. 

Over the flaming factories, turing out weapons of vengeance ‘gainst the 
dictators, 

Koar the silver wings of American eagles. 

Sons of America fly high in the turbulent sky, grim-faced and proud: 

Hot passioned to avenge that day “which long shall live in infamy.” 
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United still, we stand crect, 

And proud of worldly strength and gain; 

But yet, would we recall that we are still 
With all dependent yet, and one with God. 
When loudly trom afar we heard 

The awful voice of sore distress, 

We'd fain have left unanswered those 

Who craved our power and friendliness. 

In faith and courage they nad stood against 
The hand of death and might. 

And only when at least, unbowed but helpless, 
They had desperately implored our aid, 

Did we arise in strength to their just cause. 
So two great leaders met, 

And worked against the blight of common woe, 
On toward a victory for all and free life 

For the proud and low. 

A mutual grievance they did share, 

And bravely chose for us. 

The only path which human decency could tread. 
We were hard pressed, to fight, 

And die for what we knew was only right. 
And so was their decision made. 

This land of ours, still great and good, 

Is fighting ‘gainst the powers of dark, 

But we stand calm and unafraid in our great might. 


—_— ' — 
Z i ro duilitin os peaks 
‘ 
(Written by Dorothy Moore) 
Read by Eileen Anderson 
And now when over there, our brave men die, 
We would recall the yesterdays, 


When grandly did our fathers, 
So embittered with low tyranny, battle the oppressing 


hordes, 
And come at last victorious to tne fore; 
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So we would struggle valiantly, 
That we need fight no more. 
And now our boys, like knights of old, 
Embattled upon foreign shores, 
Look back and call to us through lonely nights: 
Written by Edna Geppinger 
Given by Seymore Gomberg 









O Blessed Country, smiled on by the gods, 
And cared for by the rain, the wind, and sun; 
Where men may live not ruled by stupid clods, 
Who crave all nations of the earth to run, 
Oh, where, where are you hiding, far away? 
Your hide-away may be a grassy knoll, 

Which mortals ne'er may tread until that day 
When human man becomes a perfect soul 











We fight for love of you, America Land. 
Your righteousness and freedom we adore, 
And hold so dear your friendly, helping hand 
That we with hopes, prepare to reach your shore. 
But when we land, all wars shall have to cease, 
And, grant, dear God, an everlasting peace. 















FOR TEACHER USE 
HY NOT incorporate these new especially prepared teacher units in your 
school social studies courses? Fifteen units have previously appeared. The 
following new ones are now available: 


No. 16. “America’s Schools.” 

No. 17. “Politics in Action.” 

No. 18. “The Health of a Nation.” 

No. 19. “The American Way of Business.” 
No. 20. “The American Standard of Living.” 
No. 21. “Urban and Rural Living.” 


Complete Set (Unit No. 1 to No. 21, Teachers Manual included), $4.50 set 
30 cents each 
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4— 9 units vocceeeeteseeeeeeee25 cents each 
10—99 units seceeeteeeeeeee22Y4 cents each 
100 or more units....................22222--2---- 20 cents each 





ORDER FROM THE 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


















More Help in the Fight Against Infantile Paralysis 
DON W. GUDAKUNST, M.D, Dr. P. H. 


Medical Director, The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Ine, 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


Topay, infantile paralysis needs no introduction to the educators of the 
United States. Everyone, everywhere, knows of this greatest crippler of chil- 
dren. Each year, infantile paralysis is reported from every state of the union. 
It is widespread and devastating in its effects. It is as quickly recognized by its 
medical terminology, “acute anterior poliomyelitis,” as it is by its more popular 
name. 
It was just fifty years ago that the first epidemic of infantile paralysis was 
reported in this country. In 1894, there were 132 Vermont cases studied and 
reported on by the late Dr. C. S. Caverly. Undoubtedly, the disease did occur 
previously in the United States in sporadic form, but it surely would not have 
gone unrecognized and unreported if anything like the present severe epi- 
demic existed. 

During these fifty years, much has been learned about the disease, but 
more still remains a deep mystery. Today, there is no means of prevention, no 
drug to cure. There is only treatment which, fortunately, is highly beneficial 
if applied by skilled workers and made available to victims early in the course 
of the disease. It is important that every case be recognized early and be placed 
under competent medical care at once. 

The disease is known to appear sporadically throughout the entire year, 
but most of the cases develop during the late summer and early fall months. 
Outbreaks are usually sharply circumscribed, selecting individual communi- 
ties, towns, or parts of states, One community will be spared entirely while 
an adjacent one will be hard hit. Infantile paralysis epidemics do not sweep 
over the entire country as do many other virus diseases, such as measles and 
influenza. The most severe outbreak in the history of this country occurred in 
1916. Over 27,000 cases were reported that year, almost all of which were in a 
few states along the eastern seaboard. During 1943, in the third largest re- 
ported outbreak, with 12,400 cases, over half of them were reported from 
California, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Illinois. Where or when such epi- 
demics will next occur cannot be foretold with certainty. All that can be said 
is that they will happen—and will happen in 1944, in 1945, and every year 
until men of science provide some means of prevention. 

AN INFORMED PUBLIC IS ESSENTIAL 

The uncertainty of the disease, coupled with its crippling after-effects, 
tends to cause panic and fear out of all proportion to the actual number of 
persons afflicted. There are two great contributions that can be made by edu- 
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cators in combatting the ravages of this disease. Fear and panic can be mini- 
mized by dissemination of such knowledge as is available as to the cause, 
means of spread, symptoms, and treatment of infantile paralysis. An informed 
public can provide in advance of an epidemic facilities and medical skills to 
assure adequate treatment for all. School superintendents and teachers, in addi- 
tion to teaching what is known about infantile paralysis, can render a second 
great service. Through their tremendous influence, they can guide the public 
in its thinking. Every community should be prepared to meet an epidemic 
of infantile paralysis. Every community should know that steps commonly 
taken in panicky haste are of little avail. The closing of schools, the quaran- 
tine of entire communities, the stopping of travel, and strangulation of ordi- 
nary commerce are of no proven value. No epidemic has ever been checked 


by such means. 

The greatest assurance for the welfare of all can be gained by having not 
only public health and medical forces but also the entire community prepared 
to meet an emergency. Immediate and accurate diagnosis is essential for it is 
through early treatment that the greatest benefit is derived from modern 
medical care. There should be physicians and laboratories in every commu- 
nity trained and equipped to use modern diagnostic methods. Every section 
of the public should be served with a very minimum of delay. Hours may be 
important in epidemic times. Then, too, once a diagnosis has been made, hos- 


pital service should be available. Not only should there be enough hospital 
beds, but nurses and physical therapy technicians trained in today’s methods 


of treatment are needed. 

Even this is not enough. In these days of war, there are not enough doc- 
tors, nurses, and physical therapists in any community to meet the demands of 
even a moderately severe infantile paralysis outbreak. Nurses aides and lay 
people can be taught to help. It is not the task of school personnel to teach 
medical subjects, but there is an opportunity for teachers to guide the public 
in taking the steps necessary for adequate preparedness. 


WHAT THE DISEASE IS 


Infantile Paralysis is one of the diseases caused by viruses. The term 
“virus” has a specific meaning in medicine and biology. A virus is a form of 
organic material that by most workers is accepted as being a living substance 
—or at least, it is part way between the animate and inanimate. It does have 
many of the attributes of life. It can multiply and reproduce itself if provided 
with suitable medium for growth. It differs from other living material in 
that it is completely parasitic; it must draw upon living host cells for essen- 
tial material to permit of reproduction. It is this one fact that distinguishes vir- 
uses from bacteria. The latter can be grown upon and will multiply on “dead” 
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substances; viruses need living cells. In general, viruses are smaller than bac- 
teria but the distinction is not alone one of size. 

The virus of poliomyelitis is highly selective in respect to its host. Ordi- 
narily, it is adapted to grow only in man; at least the disease has not been 
demonstrated as occurring naturally in other animals. It can be made to grow 
in the laboratory in a few speciés of monkeys, and in very rare instances, in 
two or three other animals. It apparently can multiply only within and at the 
expense of nerve cells, and, even here, its range is sharply limited. Not all 
nerve cells offer suitable food for its fastidious tastes, or, to put it another way, 
the needs of the virus for multiplication are so specialized that they can be 
met only by the specific substances that cause the essential differences in func- 
tion in different types of nerve tissue. The motor nerve cells of man seem to 
be the one ideal spot for growth of the infantile paralysis virus. 


Once the virus has gained entrance to the body and once it has found its 
way into the nerve cells, a train of reaction and counter-actions takes place. 
The symptoms produced will, among other things, depend on: (1) the cells 
invaded, (2) the number of cells affected, (3) the degree of damage to the 
nerve cells, (4) the invasive powers of the virus, and (5) the resistive powers 
of the host. 

The factors contributing to individual resistance to the infantile paralysis 
virus are not as yet understood. Certainly, they have nothing to do with the 
apparent good health of the individual. The medical world has for long com- 
mented that this disease is no respector of persons—or if it is, it seems to pick 
out the strongest, healthiest, and most robust and active for its victims. 

In any group of patients, symptoms will vary from the most severe paral- 


ysis or even death to those so mild that a diagnosis is difficult or impossible. 
Present-day thinking is that for every case of poliomyelitis presenting any 
form or degree of paralysis, there are scores of other persons infected with the 
virus who experience few or no symptoms. In these, the virus may have found 
a soil so unsuitable for its needs that it cannot multiply at a rate or to an ex- 
tent sufficient to damage its host. 

Nerve cells killed by the poliomyelitis virus, or by any other means, do not 
regenerate. Man cannot grow new nerve cells; having died, their function is 
forever lost. If a sufficient number of motor cells are killed, paralysis must re- 
sult. The degree and location of paralysis depend only on the number and 
site of nerve cells that have been killed. 


When nerve cells are merely damaged, but not killed, recovery can occur. 
Here, function may be temporarily lost. Again, the extent of such temporary 
paralysis depends on the number of cells involved. The length of time of 
such paralysis depends on the rate of recovery of the nerve cells themselves. 
This cannot be influenced by any form of treatment known today. 
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TREATMENT OF THE DISEASE 

The success of modern treatment, such as the early and continued use of 
heat and other physical therapy methods as advocated by Sister Elizabeth 
Kenny, depends on keeping muscles, joints, and circulatory apparatus in the 
best possible state of health during the time it takes diseased nerves to regain 
their health. This method of treatment is not a cure; it merely allows for the 
most from natural recovery processes. 

Today, there is no drug known to affect the disease process in any man- 
ner, nor is there any form of therapy, medicine, or surgery that will have any 
effect on the basic disease in the nerve tissue. Nor are there any adequate tests 
to distinguish early that which may be a true and permanent paralysis caused 
by nerve death from a temporary paralysis due to transient damage of nerve 
cells. If recovery does take place, then we know that the nerve cells have been 
but temporarily damaged. Nothing in this is to be interpreted to mean that 
medical care is not helpful. Far from it. Medical and nursing care has much 
to offer. While the disease is one of motor nerve cells, the symptoms are in 
the muscles. It is the muscles that fail to act because their nerve supply is in- 
terrupted or destroyed. Without a nerve supply, muscles atrophy and waste 
away. They may change to useless fibrous bands from disuse. Their blood 
supply may be impaired. Muscles may be so altered that even though nerves 
do regain their normal state, motion is permanently lost. It is here that ade- 
quate care plays its great role. By the use of heat, passive and active motion, 
muscles can be kept in a more nearly normal state, awaiting the day of nerve 
recovery. 

Few disease conditions call for extensive medical and nursing care over 
such protracted periods as does infantile paralysis. A moderately severely in- 
volved patient will need about seven hours a day of service from a graduate 
nurse. He will need hours more of attention from a specially trained physical- 
therapy technician. He will need much service that can be given only by a 
physician. Services of nurses aides and volunteer lay workers are needed in 
addition to those rendered by professionally trained personnel. While care can, 
after a fashion, be given in the home, the successful treatment of infantile 
paralysis is essentially a hospital problem. 

Care of the patient may have to be continued for weeks, months, or even 
years. But it is worth it, for it is the one means of preventing of the permanent 
crippling so characteristic of infantile paralysis. 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION 


The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis was organized in 1938 
tor the sole purpose of waging war against infantile paralysis. It has not built 
its own research laboratories, nor has it built special hospitals for the treatment 
of this disease. Rather, it has knit into one fabric the resources of most of the 
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great universities and research laboratories. Through grants to more than 
sixty such institutions, the services of many hundreds of trained minds and 
skilled hands have been turned to helping solve the manifold mysteries of in 
fantile paralysis. 

When it comes to treatment of individual patients, the nearly 3,000 chap- 
ters of the National Foundation enter the picture. Half of the money raised 
each year remains with these chapters, both to prepare for and to pay for 
medical care for all patients, no matter what their age, race, creed, or color. 

It is to provide knowledge of the disease, to carry on research into the 
many unknown factors surrounding the care, spread, prevention, and cure that 
there is The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. It is to provide funds 
to supply treatment for any and all patients wherever they may be, that the 
National Foundation annually makes its appeal to the American Public. 

The role of education in such a program need not be emphasized. Once 
students and parents are informed of the facts about infantile paralysis, the 
methods of treatment pointed out, and the need for action stressed, there is 
every assurance that even though epidemics cannot today be prevented, there 
will be sane and helpful steps taken during the time of emergency. 





WHAT HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH SERVICES IN THE 
WANT TO KNOW ABOUT ARMED FORCES 


Four Important Book.ets 
Getting Ready for Induction 
I Should Stay in School 
Continuing Your Education in the Armed Forces 
Earning Secondary-School Credit in the Armed Forces 
Price list for each. Quantity rates apply to total order, 
including any combination of titles desired. 
1-24 copies, 10¢ each 100 copies, $ 4.50 
25 copies, $1.50 500 copies, $20.00 
50 copies $2.50 1000 copies, $35.00 
Remittance must accompany orders amounting to $1.00 or less. 
Postpaid only if remittance accompanies order. 
ORDER FROM 
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1201 SixteENTH Street, N. W., Wasuincton, D. C. 
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Simon Gratz High School “Indoctrinates’ 


E. CARL WERNER 
Principal, Simon Gratz High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SHOULDER to shoulder with adults, our high-school students are volun- 
teering or being inducted into the fighting forces. Side by side with other 
civilians, they are rendering service in defense and in industry. To conserve 
vital materials and raise war funds, they are sacrificing many of the more 
personal social activities normally characteristic of their school life. This ad- 
justment to war-time necessity is just what we should expect. 


But, in a democracy, these evidences of loyalty must be strengthened by 
an enlightened belief in the cause for which one is striving, a conviction that 
springs and grows from broad information, from thought, and discussion, and 
from practice in satisfying democratic experiences. Then services, sacrifices, 
and loyalties become meaningful and are motivated by a faith in American 
ideals. 

Upon the high schools has been placed the immediate responsibility of 
conditioning our young people for their important role today and tomorrow. 
They must nurture these boys and girls “in the faith,” explaining reasons for 
certain present restrictions in American living, making more significant the 
abiding principles we are defending for ourselves and for mankind, and 
pointing forward to an ever-increasing realization of the endeavors and ideals 
that are fashioning our democracy. 


This conditioning, in accordance with a present educational trend, the 
Simon Gratz High School (a large co-educational institution) in Philadelphia, 
has included as “Indoctrination” in its war curriculum. A suggested outline 
for the process, as well as a possible unit and activities, is presented. It was 
prepared by a committee of five, representing six departments: social studies, 
English, commerce, art, music, and home economics, with an assistant princi- 
pal as chairman to direct discussion. 


PLANNING THE PROGRAM 


From the beginning, the project was a co-operative enterprise. Whatever 
individual, departmental, or subject matter bias or prejudice may have existed 
was soon put in the background. It had not even been decided in which de- 
partment the responsibility for supervising the course would be placed, The 
problem was considered in the light of the job to be done, the pupils for 
whom the project was intended, and the teachers who would use the material. 
The procedure in developing the outline was that of free group discussion, 
summarized by the chairman, and weighed and sifted as to its relevancy by 
the group. 
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Soon it was fundamentally agreed that any course with the implications 
of indoctrination must be wisely handled in the classroom. This meant a 
selection of teachers in the light of such responsibility. The committee was 
given the privilege of suggesting names and calling for volunteers. Although 
by this time it had been further agreed that supervision of the course logically 
belonged in the social studies department, teachers were recruited from all 
departments. In one case, a department head made an adjustment by ex- 
change with another department in order that a suitable teacher might be in- 
cluded. Thus the danger that teacher time for this important activity might 
be made a matter of organizational convenience, or just added to a roster, 
where necessary to adjust a schedule, was avoided. The committee was 
most appreciative of the generous co-operation of the principal and organiza- 
tion committee in making this provision. 

In the meantime, a sub-committee had been designated by the chairman 
to consider text and reference material. Their report was made to the com- 
mittee as a whole and samples of their recommendations examined and 
appraised. A list of texts and references, so selected, is appended. This does 
not include the list prepared by the librarian, which may be had upon re- 
quest. Also appended are examples of suggested activities and a sample unit 
developed from the outline. 

The course is designed to cover a year’s work for classes meeting two 
periods a week. It probably contains a great deal more than can be covered. 
When completed by the committee, the outline was presented to the teachers 
for use. After perusal and study, they met with the head of the social studies 
department for discussion and planning. The point was made and emphasized 
that here is only suggested material—the actual course was to be developed 
by pupils and teachers working together and was to be subject to continuous 


evaluation and revision. 
OUTLINE OF COURSE IN INDOCTRINATION 


Osyective: To acquire an appreciation of our American ideals and ways of 
living. 


Introduction 


This war is called the second world war but it is really the first war to 
encircle the whole globe. It is total war, which means that it requires the 
greatest effort and sacrifice on the part of every human being, in every walk 
of life, to bring us ultimate victory. It is the duty of each one of us to en- 
deavor to understand what we are defending in this war, why we have 
joined with the United Nations against the aggressor, what is expected of us at 
home, and how our brothers and friends are organized to perform the 
tremendous task of carrying on a war. As intelligent, informed citizens we 
should know the answer to these questions. 
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Aims 
I. To understand our war aims and our set-up for winning the war. 
Il. To make wartime adjustments in home and community. 
III. To obtain some understanding of the present world situation. 
IV. To learn about the United Nations, Neutral Nations, and Axis 


countries. 
V. To anticipate and study post-war problems. 
I. An understanding of our war aims and our set-up to win the war. 
A. Our war aims 
1. Aims as expressed by President Roosevelt in his message to 
Congress, January 6, 1941 
a. The Four Freedoms 
2. Aims as set forth jointly by President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill, August 14, 1941, in what is known as 
“The Atlantic Charter” 
a. Eight points 
b. Meaning of each 
3. Freedom and liberties enjoyed in the United States suggest our 
aims in the world conflict 
a. Background 
b. A discussion of our liberties 
ce. Characteristics of our government which are perma- 
nent 
d. A creed for Americans 
. Immediate aims in the war—Tasks and objectives of freedom- 
loving people in a world at war. (Vice-President Wallace in 
his speech, “The Price of Free World Victory,” May 8, 1942, 
ete.) 
a. The Four Duties 
(1) To produce to the limit 
(2) To transport as rapidly as possible 
(3) To fight with all that is in us 
(4) To build a peace—just, charitable, and enduring 
B. Our set-up to win the war 
1. The military set-up 
a. Army 
b. Navy 
e. Air Foree—Army, Navy 
2. Industrial set-up 
3. Labor set-up 
4, Agricultural set-up 
5. Civilian defense set-up 


II. Information for wartime adjustments in home and community 


A. Our resources 
1. Problems resulting from our unreadiness for mechanized war 


2. Our potential industrial capacity and wartime needs 


a. Our wealth 
b. Consumer production of U. S. wartime needs 
c. Conversion and extension of our industrial plants— 


problenis 
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d. Industrial mobilization 
3. Raw materials needed for war production 
a. Our minerals 
b. Essential materials lacking 
e. Conservation of war materials through centralized 
control 
4. Transportation in wartime 
a. Railroads 
b. Highways 
c. Pipe lines 
d. Waterways 
e. Need for co-ordination in transportation 
Conservation of natural resources 
a. Forests and soil 
b. Power facilities 


B. Labor in war program 
1. Mobilization of industrial labor 
2. Government control of labor 
3. Guarding labor’s gains 
C. How to win on the home front 
1. Rationing 
a. Terms—OPA, Price Ceilings, WPB, Price Control, 
Rent Control, Controlled Foods, etc. 
b. Reasons for shortages 
(1) Needs for war production 
(2) Army needs 
(3) Lend-lease 
(4) Equitable civilian distribution 
ce. Filling out of forms 
2. Conservation of national resources in home and community 
a. Conservation of tires, tin, gas, fuel oil, coal, wood, 
ete. 
b. Sabotage of the above commodities 
3. Home conservation—food, clothing, shelter 
a. Food 
(1) Foods that are rationed 
(2) Wartime diet—workers, children, aged 
(3) Victory foods 
(4) Victory gardens 
(5) Substitute foods—wise buying 
(6) Conserving fats for the government 


b. Clothing 
(1) OPA and price ceilings 
2) Standards for clothing—Freezing of styles, 
amounts, etc. 
(3) Buying and caring for specific types of goods— 
wool, rayon, shoes 
(4) A season’s wardrobe 
e. Care of household furnishings, and equipment 
d. Shelter 
(1) Adequate housing 
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(2) Operating expenses—fuel, telephone, water, 
gas, laundry 
e. Taxes—Income, Victory, City, Wage, School 
4. Savings 
a. Types—war stamps, bonds, postal savings, banks, 
building and loan securities, mortgages, stocks, bonds, 
ete. 
b. Insurance—life, accident, health, war risk 
c. Health insurance—hospitalization 
d. For personal advancement 
e. For personal recreation 
f. For support of religions, and social civic organizations 
5. Health 
a. Community safeguards 
b. Home safeguards 
6. Wartime adjustments in home and community 
a. Your peace in the home 
(1) Desirable personality traits 
(2) Basie factors in successful family relationships 
(3) Your service in the home 
b. Social relationships 
(1) Choosing friends 
(2) Boy and girl relationships influenced by the war 
(3) Factors which influence your social adjustment 
a. Personal grooming 
b. Personality 
7. Preparations for a job 
a, What does an employer expect ? 
(1) Skills, knowledge, attitudes 
(2) Appropriate dress 
(3) Good grooming 
8. What to do with money earned? 
a. Contribution to the household budget 
b. Reasons for saving—clothing, illness, taxes, etc. 
c. Method of saving 
9. Value of remaining in school 


Ill. The present world situation 
A. Background of the present war (a study of the events which have 
been the main cause of the present conflict) 
. The Peace Treaty in 1918 
2. A study of the conflicting theories of Nazism, Fascism, Com- 
munism, and Democracy 
. Failure of the League of Nations 
. Reasons for Nazi Occupation of the smaller nations in 
Europe in 1939 and 1940 
5. Japanese attack upon China and the United States 
B. War aims of the various nations involved 
1. Dictatorship vs. Democracy 
2. What is offered by German New Order 
3. What is offered by Japan-East Asiatic Co-prosperity Sphere 
4. What is offered by the United Nations 
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C. Characteristics of modern warfare 
1. It is total war—global war 
It is war of swift movement 
. It is destructive 
. Its effect on noncombatants 
. Its influence on neutral nations 
3. It employs new strategy with tanks, airplanes, and motor- 
ized units 
. Effect of the airplane 
(1) In economies 
(2) In social geography 
(3) In political geography 
D. American relationships with other nations 
1. Recent applications of the Monroe Doctrine 
2. Isolation vs. co-operation 
3. Political and trade relations with Europe 
4. Political and trade relations with Far East 
5. Hemispheric solidarity—Good Neighbor Policy 
a. Resources exchanged 
b. Hemisphere defense 
c. Pan American conferences 
E. Wartime problems 
1. Finaneing the war 
2. Transportation 
3. Lend-lease and feeding others 
4. Curbing inflation 
5. Rationing and protecting civilians 
6. Being just to minorities 
7. Censorship and interpretation of news 
8. Influence of the radio—a psychological weapon 
F. A discussion of the events in various theatres of the war and their 
significance at the time the unit is being studied 


a a ae of 
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IV. Understanding the United Nations, Neutral Nations, Axis countries 


A. The United Nations 
1. Who are they? 
2. Where are they? 
3. Why are they “United?” 
4. Important things to know and understand about each nation 
a, Geographical location, and resources 
b. Racial characteristics 
c. Religion, customs, culture 
d. Experience with democracy in government 
e. Significance of the relations with the United States 
5. United Nations in the American hemisphere 
a. Canada 
b. Mexico 
ec. Central American States 
d. South American States 
6. British countries 
a. Great Britain 
b. Australia 
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Continental European governments in exile 
a. Holland 
b. Czecho-Slovakia 
c. Norway 
d. Fighting French 


8. Russia and China 
B. Neutral nations of importance 
1. Define neutral and belligerent 
2. What is the status of a neutral? 
3. 
C. Axis countries 
1. They are Germany and Japan 


2 
3 


Name and locate the neutral nations 


Locate and describe each 

teasons why each has gone to war 
a. Ideological reasons 
b. Economie reasons 


V. Postwar problems 


A. Immediate problems 
l. 


9 


3. 


Feeding, clothing, and bringing medical aid to war-torn 
countries ' 

Reconstruction of areas destroyed in war 

Resettlement of peoples driven from their homes and coun- 
tries 

Policing Axis countries 

Financial rehabilitation—currency control, etc. 


. Allocation of new materials necessary for subsistence 
. Establishment of courts—for fixing war guilt, determining 


property rights, ete. 


. Employment readjustment—from Armed Forces—from war 


industries 


. Re-education—democratic ideas in Axis countries—voca- 


10. 


tional training, training in self-government of colonies— 


India, Dutch Indies, ete. 
Introduction of public works program—national and inter- 


national 


B. Problems requiring long-range planning 


1. 
2. 


Determining territorial boundaries 
Organizing international agencies—police, judicial, eco- 
nomic, labor, finance, health, education 


. Disarmament program 
. Reciprocal trade agreements and regional pacts 


5. Extension of social security—housing, insurance, health, 


recreation facilities 


6. Regional and national planning 
. Development of democratic institutions and practices— 


ethnic democracy, sex democracy, religious democracy, and 
political democracy 

Improvement of means of communications and transporta- 
tion 

Increased production, wider distribution, greater purchasing 
power through governmental assistance 








—" 
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10. 


Education for a new world order 


C. Agencies for meeting post-war problems 


i. 


10. 


Governmental 
a. United States 
b. Other 


. Educational 
. Religious 


Farm 


. Labor 

i}. Financial 

. Industrial 

. Youth 

. Women’s groups 


Civie and political 


D. Means of publicizing the problems 
1, Newspapers 


OBJECTIVE: 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Books and periodicals 
Radio 

Motion Pictures 
Forums 


}. Classes and study groups 
. Research and experimentation 
. Mass demonstrations—parades, conventions, meetings, peti- 


tions, ete. 


. Organizing public opinion—speaking, advertising, 


pressure groups 
impartial 


A SUGGESTED UNIT 


INDOCTRINATION—UNIT I 


[ April 


forming 


. Employing experts—scientific, technological, civil service— 


To acquire an appreciation of our American ideals and ways of 


living. 


Introduction 


This war is called the second world war but it is really the first war 
to encircle the whole globe. It is total war, which means that it requires 
the greatest effort and sacrifice on the part of every human being in every 
walk of life to bring us ultimate victory. It is the duty of each one of us to 
endeavor to understand what we are defending in this war, why we have 
joined with the United Nations against the aggressor, what is expected of us at 
home, and how our brothers and friends are organized to perform the tre- 
mendous task of carrying on a war. As intelligent, informed citizens. we 
should know the answer to these questions. 


1. An understanding of our war aims and set-up to win the war: 
in note or scrapbook and find pictures 


a. Copy the “Four Freedoms’ 
depicting each one. 


SuGGcEsTED ACTIVITIES 


, 
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. Paste in book any clippings that pertain to our war aims. 

. Have a panel discussion, class forum, or radio. 

. Assume that an interviewer is questioning a refugee to bring out 
what is unique in our democracy. 

. Participate in a discussion on the topic, “Making Sacrifices for My 
Country.” Find out about great Americans who have sacrificed for 
their country. Find some examples of outstanding Americans who 
have shown or are showing great devotion to their country. 

. Make diagrams for scrapbook or notebook to show organization in 
each branch of the military service. 

. Suggested music to be played, sung, or heard: 

(1) America, the Beautiful 

(2) America 

(3) God Bless America 

(4) Battle Hymn of the Republic 

(5) Marine Hymn 

(6) Caisson Song 

(7) Anchors Aweigh 

(8) Air Corps Song 

(9) Salute to the Flag and Star Spangled Banner 


2. Information for wartime adjustments in home and community 

a. Bring in news articles relating to labor questions and their solution. 

b. List some natural resources and tell how you conserve them in 
your home. 

. Collect and study the most recent rules and regulations regarding 
rationing. 

. Practice filling in current forms and questionnaires for rationing, 
tax returns, and other processes in connection with the war effort. 

. Give reports on chief production centers in the city and their work; 
for example, Budd’s, Cramp’s, Midvale, Bendex, Navy Yard, ete. 


3. The present world situation 
a. Paste in book clippings such as: 

(1) Maps showing major battlefronts of the war, extent of ter- 
ritorial conquests of the Axis countries, and polar projection 
maps showing the air routes which connect the United States 
with the rest of the world. 

(2) Accounts of military and naval actions in which combat 
planes play a major part. This is a war for air supremacy. 
What does this statement mean to you? 

(3) Articles by any of the following: Major George Fielding 
Eliott, Major A. L, Williams, Major de Seversky, Hanson W. 
“Baldwin. What are their views regarding air power in this 
war? 

(4) Accounts of American hero flyers. 

(5) Accounts and maps of the Alcan highway and the Pan 
American Highway 

b. On a map of North and South America draw the major air routes 
connecting these two continents. Label the countries which they 
pass through. Draw also the Pan American Highway. 

ec. Discuss how you think air and surface transportation can further 
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the Good Neighbor Policy. What does this statement mean to you: 
“Transportation lines are the life-blood of unity”? 

d. What is meant by “Pan America”? 

e. Locate on a polar projection map the following American cities: 
New York, Chicago, and San Francisco. Draw great-cirele routes 
(which will be straight lines on your map, but which would appear 
curved on a globe) from these cities as follows: 

(1) New York to Chungking, China 

(2) New York to Moscow, Soviet Russia 

(3) New York to London, England 

(4) Chicago to Fairbanks, Alaska 

(5) New York to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

(6) New York to Berlin, Germany 

(7) San Francisco to Brisbane, Australia 

(8) New York to Tokio, Japan 

(9) New York to Bombay, India 
Find the distance in miles of each route and then figure the number 
of hours the trip would take if the plane flies at the rate of 200 
miles per hour. 

f. How many hours’ flight are we from our enemies? From the United 
Nations’ 

g. Note that by sea it takes 21 days to go from San Francisco to Bris- 
bane, Australia and by air only 35 hours. Make a similar compari- 
son of surface time versus air time of all the places listed above. 

h. Learn to sing Keller’s American Hymn 


4, Understanding the United Nations 

a. Make original illustrations or collect pictures to show illustrations 
of typical, characteristic American life. 

b. Make charts and posters to show graphically facts, figures, ideol- 
ogies. 

c. Have exhibits of costumes, arts, and customs of the United Nations. 

d. Read excerpts from the literature of the United Nations. 

e. Suggested music to be played, heard, or sung: 


1. United Naiions Hymn—(Shostakowitch ) 

2. Finlandia (Vocal Arrangement) (Scandinaivia) 
3. All Through the Night (Wales) 

4. Prayer of Thanksgiving (Netherlands) 

5. Volga Boat Song (Russia) 

6. Beneath the Window (Czecho-Slovakia ) 


. The Dove (La Poloma) (Latin America) 
8. Begin the Beguine (South America) 

9. Kerry Dance (England) 

10. Chinese Hymn (China) 


5. Post war problems 
a. List the agencies engaged in bringing relief and medical aid to 
stricken civilian populations throughout the world, and discuss the 


work of each. 
. Compare the problems involved in returning exiles to their homes 


in conquered territory with those of finding new places to which they 
might migrate. 


— 
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c. On a map of the world indicate the distribution of the world’s 
population according to color. 
d. What forms of assistance does the United States give to (1) 
farmer, (2) children, (3) the unemployed. 
e. On a world map, indicate where English is the language of the 
country or is used quite generally along with other languages. 


TEXT AND REFERENCE MATERIAL 


1. Texts 
This America 
America in a World at War 
How to Win on the Home Front 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 72 
Renner: Human Geography in the Air Age 
2. References 
Foreign Policy Association 
The Good Neighbors 
Struggle for World Order 
Look at Latin America 
National Resources Planning Board 
After the War—Full Employment 
Post War Planning 
After Defense, What 
Post War Agenda 
International Economic Development 
Office of War Information 
The Thousand Million 
Toward New Horizons 
World Citizens Association 
The United Nations, What They are and What They Might 
Become 
The United Nations on the Way 
World Peace Foundation 
America Looks Ahead 
Cross: Wings for You 
Friedrich and Edgerton: War: The Causes, Effects and Control 
of International Violence 
Griffen: Freedom, American Style 
Lerner, Lerner, and Abraham: International Organization After 
the War: Roads to World Security 
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High Scuoot ProcRamMs or Sruptes—The Cincinnati high schools have pre- 
pared a new edition of the statement of the high-school programs of studies with 
changes planned for next school year, 1944-1945, This statement, which is issued 
each year as an aid to pupils in the planning of their programs, lists the subjects 
offered in grades seven to twelve, inclusive. The printed programs also explain 
which subjects are required and which are elective; the number of hours classes 
in each subject meet and the amount of credit that is granted for each subject; 
and the conditions which pupils must meet in choosing electives. The suggestions 
of a representative group of high-school teachers and their principals were used 
in developing the final statement of the program for the comprehensive high 
schools. Teachers in each vocational high school, in separate meetings reviewed 
the proposed program for the voeational high schools. 

Sray tN Scnuoor—The findings of a study made recently, by the Cincinnati 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance Service, of 1,055 pupils who secured work certifi- 
cates between June 17 and November 1, 1943, illustrates the importance of en- 
couraging pupils to remain in school. According to the findings, many in the 
group left school with only a limited educational background. Eleven per cent 
of the pupils did not complete the eighth grade; about thirty per cent completed 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth grades, respectively. Less than ten per cent com- 
pleted the twelfth grade. The nature of the jobs secured by the pupils is indicated 
by the fact that nearly one-half of the group entered occupations such as that of 
errand boy or messenger, janitor or porter, laundry or dry cleaning worker, sell- 
ing, general office work, helper, laborer, assembler, packer, and power sewing- 
machine operator, It is evident from these data that many pupils are entering 
jobs which are not essential to the war effort and offer little training for useful- 
ness after the war. The contribution which these pupils are making to the solu- 
tion of the manpower shortage does not counterbalance the social loss which 
results when a large number of young people acquire only a limited educational 
background. It is primarily for this reason that Paul V. MeNutt, chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission, continues to urge upon youth the importance of 
staying in school and completing their educational training.—Bétter Teaching. 

FINDING A Jop—Job-seeking boys and girls under 20 who leave home should 
carry with them proof of their age, advises Katherine F. Lenroot, chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, U, 8. Department of Labor, Otherwise, they are apt to find 
themselves stranded and unable to take the war jobs on which they are needed. 
They should carry with them a copy of their birth certificate, a church record, 
such as baptismal certificate, or an insurance policy of several years’ standing 
on which their birth date is recorded. Without such proof of age, Miss Lenroot 
pointed out, they are apt to have trouble when they apply for a job, for employers 
generally now require age certificates in order to safeguard themselves under 
‘ederal and State child-labor laws. The war plants, which offer the favored job 
opportunities, are all operating under Federal laws. 

Facts Asour Foop—From plough to plate, we waste approximately one- 
fourth of all the food we produce. Two per cent is left unharvested on farms— 
we need more volunteer harvesters, Seven per cent, approximately, is lost in 
storage and in wholesale markets—we need more cleanliness, better handling, 
less trimming and sorting. Three to six per cent wastage occurs in retail stores—- 
partly caused by consumer carelessness in handling. Six to nine per cent of food 
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in restaurants is wasted—we need to observe the Army rule, “Take all you want, 
but eat all you take.” Fifteen per cent of all food taken into our homes is not 


eaten. 
PostwaR JoBs IN VocATIONAL REHABILITATION—Returning soldiers, ex-war 


workers, students, teachers, parents, counselors, and others who want to know 
about professional opportunities in helping injured persons to re-establish them- 
selves economically, will want to read the composite summary of available liter- 
ature on Vocational Rehabilitation as a Career just completed by Sarah Allen 
Beard and published by Occupational Index, Inc., New York University, New 
York 3, N. Y. Single copies are 25 cents, cash with order. This is the fourth in 
a new series of Occupational Abstracts, covering occupations in which postwar 
employment prospects are good. The editor of the series is Robert Hoppock of 
New York University. Advance orders for the next ten in the series may be 
placed now at $2.50. 

NATIONAL Boys AND GIRLS WerEK—Hundreds of communities throughout 
the United States are preparing for the 24th annual observance of National Boys 
and Girls Week, scheduled this year for April 29 to May 6 inclusive. Boys and 
Girls Week deserves the serious attention and active co-operation of all who are 
interested in the welfare of youth. The unprecedented rise in juvenile delinquency, 
and the wartime dislocation of the normal life of boys and girls, have created 
problems for youth that make it evident that more assistance is needed now than 
was necessary in times of peace. The activities of the week are designed to bring 
to the attention of the community the problems, interests, and recreations of its 
youth, and also the youth-serving organizations which labor for the development 
of good citizenship and character in growing boys and girls. Boys and Girls Week 
affords a splendid opportunity for the presentation of a program which will focus 
the attention of the community on its greatest natural resources—its boys and 
girls, As a result, a year-round program of activities can be planned for the wel- 
fare of the community’s youth. This year the observance will carry out the theme, 
“Youth Power for Days Ahead.” Highlight of the week will be National Service 
Day, Thursday, May 4, when the youth of the nation will demonstrate their part 
in helping the war effort. Other days planned for the observance are: Parade Day, 
April 29; Day in Churches, April 30; Day in Schools, May 1; Day in Occupations, 
May 2; Day of Athletics and Entertainments, May 3; Health and Safety Day, 
May 5; and Day Out-of-Doors and Evening at Home, May 6. Helpful suggestions 
for carrying out the program may be obtained free of charge from the National 
Boys and Girls Week Committee, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

INTER-AMERICAN EpucATION WorKsHop—Special features of the University 
of Chicago Workshop this summer will be sections on Inter-American Education 
and Aviation Education. Participants, in addition to receiving help and counsel 
from consultants especially selected for their competence in these fields, will 
hear lectures, see films, and have access to much new material pertaining to 
Latin-America and Aviation. Ralph W. Tyler, Chairman of the Department of 
Education, is director of the Workshop, which will include sections on Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education, and Human Development. Teachers, administra- 
tors, and librarians who wish help in solving problems in their own classrooms 
and in adjusting their schools to war and postwar demands will be particularly 
interested in the offerings in curriculum, guidance, and evaluation. A limited 
number of scholarships paying either full or half tuition are available. Further 
information may be secured by writing to James B. Enochs, Executive Secretary 
of the Workshop, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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Datryrnc—Although milk production in the United States has been pushed 
up to unprecedented highs, reaching over 50 billion quarts in 1943, Americans 
drink less than a pint of milk a day, far too low from a nutritional standpoint, 
according to Building America’s most recent 32-page publication, Dairying, issued 
by the Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development of the National 
Education Association. The study unit dispels the idea that this dietary deficiency 
may have been made up by the addition of other dairy products such as butter 
and cheese, Says the unit: “The average American consumed each week a little 
more than a quarter of a pound of butter, one tenth pound of cheese, and about a 
quarter of a pound of ice cream. But this amount is not considered sufficient to 
make up for a lack of fluid milk... . The milk supply, though great, is not 


enough.” 
Recognizing the fact that the war has perhaps compounded the milk problem, 


the unit nevertheless concentrates on the difficulties which beset farmers, distrib- 
utors, and consumers in “normal times,” and which will inevitably have to be 
faced again when victory comes. To give the reader, a better understanding of 
America’s biggest and most important food industry, Dairying, the study unit 
provides a “behind-the-scenes” story of milk from its production on the farm to 
its distribution in the form of “market-milk,” butter, cheese, ice cream, canned 
milk, and others. The final sections of Dairying bring together numbers of sugges- 
tions made by various people who have studied the problem for solving it in the 
national welfare, In this “round up” are steps that farmers, distributors, consum- 
ers, and the government might consider. It does not appear, however, that the final 
solution will be easily found. “Every proposal made has been opposed by some 
group,” the unit states. “But if each group studies the special problem of the oth- 
ers and is willing to do its part, there is enough combined intelligence to solve 
the important problem of nutrition which touches every man, woman, and child 
in the nation.” Individual copies of the Dairying unit may be obtained at 30 cents 
each from Building America, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Look AT YouR NEIGHBORHOOD—In answer to demands from educational and 
civie organizations for intelligent and practical information on community plan- 
ning, the Museum of Modern Art has made available a number of copies of an 
exhibition entitled Look at Your Neighborhood. The exhibition contains twelve 
panels, each 30 x 40 inches, and a title panel 15 x 30 inches, all mounted on heavy 
cardboard. The drawings, photographs, diagrams, plans, and text point out the 
inadequacy of haphazard, unplanned building in our present towns and the need 
for comprehensive planning in the postwar world based on the life of the individ- 
ual in his community. The illustrations show the requirements for good living 
available only through a well-planned neighborhood of school, community center, 
stores, parks, play and traffic space, and industrial buildings, created on open 
land or by redevelopment in existing towns and cities. Special emphasis is given 
to the important role of the private citizen in this undertaking. Designed by 
Rudolf Mock, architect, with the advice of Clarence Stein, the exhibition is suit- 
able for the use of civic organizations, schools and colleges, as well as other 
groups interested in postwar planning. It may be purchased ($45 plus mailing 
charges) or rented ($8 for three weeks, plus transportation charges) through the 
Department of Circulating Exhibitions and Educational Services of the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York City. A detailed description of the exhibition will be 


sent on request. 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCyY—Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th Street, New 
York, have devoted their entire March, 1944, issue of Survey Midmonthly to the 
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subject of “Juvenile Delinquency.” Up and down the land, in cities and rural 
areas, the number one community problem is juvenile delinquency—by-product of 
mobilization of armies, industrial speed-up, inadequate housing, mothers in in- 
dustry, and other manifestations of the impact of war on American homes. 
Teachers, clergymen, social workers, public officials, the police—members of 
boards of social agencies, parent-teacher associations, women’s clubs and other 
discussion groups—above all the mothers and fathers of the country are voicing 
their mounting concern; are asking what they can do about it. This special num- 
ber aflirms that something can be done and shows how. It is a call to concerted 
action by all responsible citizens. It proposes a study of local conditions and the 
laying down of an overall plan to deal with them. It outlines the uses which can 
be made of specialized services which are essential to action. And it reports ex- 
perience in many communities where some phases of the problem are being dealt 
with successfully. The price is 30 cents a copy or four copies for $1.00. 


A NEW COURSE ON THE LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAS—The series of broad- 
casts, held each Saturday from 7:00-7:30 P.M. (EWT) by the independent radio 
stations associated with the NBC network and the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany are proving quite popular with the secondary schools of the nation. Since 
the NBC University of the Air was launched two years ago, it has planned to 
deal with some of the more significant aspects of literature in the Americas 
through radio broadcasting. Seeking a scholar and writer to measure up to the 
task, the University of the Air secured Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Con- 
gress, who after careful consideration, accepted an invitation to take on this 
fascinating but difficult enterprise. Mr. MacLeish has brought to the undertaking 
certain points of view which are bound to give great vitality to his writing and 
to introduce elements of novelty into the interpretations of the materials to be 


presented. Mr. MacLeish describes his method of presenting these programs in the 
following statement: /t is the purpose of these broadcasts to bring together from 
the ancient chronicles, the narratives, the letters, from the pages written by those 
who saw with their own eyes and were part of it, the American record—the record 
common to all of us who are American, of whatever American country and what- 


ever tongue. 

The following is the list of topics and dates during April and May: The 
Settlers (April 1)—The universal pattern of early settlement life, from Plym- 
outh to Patagonia, as shown by fragmentary records of the ordinary citizen; Re- 
lations Between the New World and the Wilderness (April 8)—The dynamic im- 
pact of America on Europe, the seaboard settlements as the first frontier. The 
Colonial Experience (April 15)—The music, art, and letters of the Western 
Hemisphere take on the distinctive flavor of American reality; The Moving Fron- 
tier (April 22)—Tremendous stories of high adventure, tales of covered wagon 
and caretas; The Infection of Freedom (April 29)—The independence of the 
United States as an influence on Hispanic America; The Wars of Freedom (May 
6)—The fight for freedom as recorded in North and South America, denoting the 
universal demand for establishment of the principles of liberty; The Shape of 
Freedom (May 13)—The Americas, speaking different tongues but a common 
language, record the immortal accent and spirit of liberty. 


An interesting handbook has been prepared by Muna Lee Munos, of the 
Division of Cultural Relations, Department of State. It follows the subject mat- 
ter of the programs and offers a bibliography at the end of each chapter, The 
title of this handbook is American Story. It is available from the Columbia Uni- 


versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City, 27, for 25 cents a copy. 
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Professional: 

AInsWortH, Dororuy S., Broer, MARION R., Goss, ALICE GOHWEN, JENNINGS, 
EveLyN, PirKin, BERTHA ARMITAGE, RYDER, FLORENCE, and Goss, GERTRUDE. 
Individual Sports for Women. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders. 1943. 392 pp., 
144 illustrations. Contains instruction for the teaching of the individual 
sports. A chapter each is devoted to archery, badminton, fencing, golf, riding, 
swimming, tennis, bowling, and tournaments, as well as a chapter on the 
place of individual and dual sports for girls and women. 


American Association of School Administrators. Morale for a Free World. Wash 
ington, D. C.: The Association. 1944, 461 pp. $2.00 .The Association’s Com- 
mission on Education for Morale has been at work for two years on this 
significant volume. It interprets democratic morale as a challenge to the 
best efforts of schools; it analyzes the specific conditions which foster high 
morale in children and adults; it gives many concrete examples of moraile- 
building activities in schools and classrooms; and it outlines practical plans 
for effectively utilizing the trained abilities, enthusiasm, and energy of 
teachers and other employees in the solution of important administrative 
problems. It also contains a list of the members of the American Association 
of School Administrators. 

AYDELOTTE, FRANK. Breaking the Academic Lockstep. New York: Harper and 
Bros, 1944, 183 pp. $2.50. This book is an examination and appraisal of a 
variety of typical plans for the use of the honor system in colleges and 
universities. A large number of institutions have been examined and their 
methods are described. The possible application of honors work in secondary 
schools is also discussed. 


BALL, J. H, Collective Security: The Why and How. Boston: World Peace Founda- 
tion. 1943. 63 pp, Cloth, 50c; paper, 25c. The author points out the deeper 
significance of what we are fighting for in this war as well as shows what 
must be done to prevent future aggression. He also discusses how American 
national security can best be safeguarded in a world made small by the air- 
plane. He states that the United States must act now to formulate a clear- 
cut policy and must become a full partner in post-war organization. He be- 
lieves that the minimum essentials are embodied in the Ball-Hill-Burton- 
Hatch Resolution of the senate. 


Bares, W. H. Better Eyesight Without Glasses. New York: Holt and Co. 1943. 
200 pp. $2.50. Dr. Bates believes that most normal defects of vision can be 
eliminated and by natural rather than artificial remedies. Visual re-educa- 
tion, rather than mechanical aid in the form of glasses, is the theory upon 
which this book is based. Practices that can be used by school children as 
well as older people are explained and are accompanied by charts for use 
with the exercises. While the entire book is devoted to this subject of im- 
proving the eyesight, two chapters are specifically devoted to treatment in 
the schools 


Berry, Lota. Radio Development in a Small City School System. Boston: Meador 
Pub. Co. 1943. 126 pp. $1.50. The school of Lewiston, Idaho, began the de- 
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velopment of a riod program in 1932. The book discusses this program as 
it was organized, as it developed and expanded, and became more effective 
over a ten-year period. Here will be found many practical suggestions of 
classroom utilization of the radio through workshop techniques. 

Ciayton, A. S. Emergent Mind and Education. New York: Bureau of Pub., 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 1943. 179 pp. $2.35. The book is a study 
of the late George Herbert Mead’s description of the emergence of reflective 
intelligence from prior, non-mental conditions. It presents an operational 
explanation of the human mind through a description of how “the significant 
symbol” and “taking the role of the other” arises out of the gestural con- 
duct of lower animal forms. It is a treatise on personality development and 
the social implications of the educative process. 

DuNCAN, JOHN. The Education of the Ordinary Child. New York: Ronald Press. 
1943. 240 pp. $3.00. This book presents the English viewpoint and attack on 
problems associated with the education of the mentally sub-normal. While 
discussing methods and theories used in a practical way in the Lankhills 
Special School in England, the book suggests excellent methods for use with 
the ordinary child in the school. Herein are presented the methods of locating 
in a school those children for whom practical methods are imperative; sug- 
gestions are given in simple and direct fashion; the detailed syllabuses 
which have proved so successful and which have taken years to develop are 
made available to teachers; the illustrations are adequate to enable a teacher 
to develop a scheme with the same basic principles, making such adjustments 
as may be necessary to the abilities of the particular children under his 
care. 

FINE, BENJAMIN, Educational Publicity. 1943, 320 pp. $3.00. “Education is news 
today as it has never been before and in the coming decade educational public- 
ity will, I am certain, be felt to a greater extent than ever,” says the author 
in this practical guide to every phase of public relations activity in the ed- 
ucational world. Whether he discusses the necessity of long-range programs, 
of community relationship, or building for an intelligent public understand- 
ing, or how to develop, produce, and place publicity, handle reporters, cen- 
sorship, organize a staff, or count the costs, his point of view and his specific 
directions display a grasp of the subject gained over many years on both 
the sending and receiving end of educational publicity. The text is liberally 
illustrated with good and bad examples of technic and procedure. 

Gwynn, J. M. Curriculum Principles and Social Trends. New York: Macmillan. 
1943. 630 pp. $3.50. The book discusses the evolution of the curriculum in 
the elementary and secondary schools of the United States, and it gives 
special emphasis to recent curriculum developments. It describes numerous 
curriculum experiments which have been conducted in various schools and 
school systems, It relates all curriculum developments and experiments to 
current social trends, and it constructively discusses those developments, 
experiments, and trends. It integrates good practice and sound theory; it 
tells how and why. It takes a middle-of-the-road position between extreme 
progressivism and extreme fundamentalism. 

Haun, E. F. Stuttering, Significant Theories and Therapies. Stanford University, 
Calif : Stanford Univ. Press. 1943. 177 pp. $2.00. The author presents the 
theories and therapies of stuttering of twenty-five of the leading specialists 
in the field—eighteen from this country and seven from Europe, To this he 
has added a detailed account of his own treatment of clinical cases. Here, 
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organized and brought into a single book, is a comprehensive, authoritative, 
over-all view of the field. Students, doctors, laymen, anyone interested in 
the subject will be able to compare the viewpoints of many authorities. There 
has been no attempt to evaluate or classify the theories, or to appeal to the 
reader to accept one point of view. That has been left to the reader. 

HENDRICKSON, ANDREW. Trends in Public School Adult Education in Cities of the 
United States. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943. 167 
pp. Lithoprinted. A study of developments in public school adult education 
from 1929-30 to 1938-39 with the view of showing not only the degree to 
which adult education suffered in support and enrollment during the worst 
depression years but also the degree of recovery it had achieved. 

Howarpb, J. T. Complexity of Mental Processes in Science Testing. New York: 
Columbia Univ. 1943, 54 pp. $1.75. This study reports an investigation of 
the nature of the relationship between ability to recall specific information 
and ability to perform more complex mental tasks. 

JENNINGS, H. H. Leadership and Isolation, New York: Longmans, Green, and Co, 
1943. 240 pp. $3.00. This study of personality in inter-personal relations is 
based on direct qualitative and quantitative data of the social choice process, 
It presents the results of a study of 450 individuals, correlating their mutual 
approvals and rejections with the personality traits of all the participants. 

KauLrers, W. V. Modern Languages for Modern Schools. New York: MeGraw- 
Hill, 1942. 545 pp. $3.50. In this book teachers in twenty-three representative 
high schools report in their own words how they carried on programs in 
foreign languages and in foreign cultures. These experiences have been 
worked out and reported within the framework of the latest modern theory 
of presenting foreign languages and foreign cultures not only in foreign 
language classes but in English and social studies as well. Particular atten- 
tion is given to the correlation and integration of subject areas in programs 
centered upon the unification of the American people through a cultural ap- 
proach in the high-school classroom. In general, the purpose of the book is 
to help high-school teachers of foreign languages, English, and social studies 
to improve their teaching through careful consideration of readable descrip- 
tions of what teachers and young people did in carrying out highly success- 
ful programs in the classrooms. Each teacher drew upon her total training 
and life experience in the three years of careful work that went into each 
one of the reports. The viewpoint of the book is not that of “teaching for- 
eign languages to students,” but that of helping young people to grow in 
ability to use a foregin language for worthy life purposes. 

LICHTENSTEIN, P. M. and SMALL, 8S. M. A Handbook of Psychiatry. New York: 
Norton and Co. 1943. 330 pp. $3.00. This book has been prepared not only 
for students of psychiatry but for all those whose work brings them into 
contact with mentally disturbed persons. It is intended for the general prac- 
titioner, the nurse, the personnel of hospitals, including those of the Army 
and Navy, civilian defense workers, and social workers, Familiarity with the 
fundamentals of psychiatry is a valuable adjunct, and those who acquire this 
knowledge will find it of material aid in their work. The first subject dis- 
cussed is the training in observation of the patient’s general behavior so that 
symptoms of mental disturbance may be recognized and individuals helped 
before it is too late. The authors describe the meaning of personality and 
explain danger signals in behavior; how to conduct a mental examination: 
neuroses and psychosomatic illnesses. In the second part of the book the 
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authors discuss the management of the psychiatric patient, with general 
directions for supportive and protective care; suicide and its prevention; and 
the care of overactive and underactive patients. Specific therapies are consid- 
ered—recreational and occupational therapy, hydrotherapy and shock ther- 
apy, and a special appendix is devoted to the techniques of nursing care. 

Lorz, P. H. Editor. Rising Above Color. New York: Association Press. 1943. 112 
pp. $1.50. Intimate, interesting life stories of thirteen outstanding negroes 
who are making or have made notable contributions to our civilization. In- 
cludes such persons as Booker T. Washington, George Washington Carver, 
Paul Dunbar, Marion Anderson, and Samuel Coleridge Taylor. 


McNAMARA, SISTER JusTA. The Teachability of Certain Concepts in Modern 
European History in the Secondary School. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1943. 172 pp. $2.00. An experimental study of the extent to which the 
average pupil in the 9th or 10th grades is able to understand the concepts 
usually taught in modern history. The author’s study seems to indicate that 
about twelve concepts may be taught to groups of mental age ten years, 
fifty-two for eleven years, and a successively greater number of each increase 
in mental age until 123 concepts for a pupil with a mental age of nineteen 
years, She likewise concluded that those concepts difficult of understanding 
for pupils of lower mental ability should be eliminated from history courses. 

MIRRIELEES, Lucta B. Teaching Composition and Literature. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1943. 691 pp. $2.75. Prepared for the instructors of English in 
the junior and senior high school, as well as those preparing to teach 
English, this book presents many of the problems faced in the classroom. 
The two main divisions covered are written and oral English, and literature 
reading and study. The appendices give much helpful aid in the use of vari- 
ous teaching media. In the development of the topic under discussion, the 
author uses illustrations of actual class situations frequently. Attention is 
given to work in the small conventional high school as well as in the larger 
one. 

Morris, J. M. Radio Workshop Plays. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1943. 559 
pp. $3.00. A revised and enlarged anthology of royalty-free plays for use of 
non-commercial, amateur, and civic theatre groups. The types included are 
those of the more difficult type to reproduce as well as the less difficult. High- 
school pupils will be able successfully to reproduce the twenty-six included 
in the book. 

MurRsELL, JAMES L. Education for American Democracy. New York: Norton and 
Co. 1943. 528 pp. $3.75. This book is neither a survey nor a philosophical 
treatment. In it the author has sought to interpret on a background of his- 
tory and of social reality the controversial issues, the outstanding and char- 
acteristic practices, and the chief institutional patterns with which we have 
to do in American education at the present time. Such a comprehensive 
treatment obviously has its difficulties, and some will doubtless consider that 
the points of emphasis and subordination selected are not always wisely 
chosen. But also it has great values. An interpretation based not on theory 
but rather on an inclusive study of the system as a going concern is pecu- 
liarly convincing and enlightening. It reveals at once that American educa- 
tion is a unique development in the modern world, in many essential re- 
spects a departure from the tradition that stems back to the Middle Ages 
and indeed to classical times. We have here the institutional expression of 
the educational implications of democracy. 
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Pau, Louis. This is My Brother. New York: Crown Pub, Co. 1943. 166 pp, $2.00. 
This is the story of an American soldier as he awaits death at the hands of 
the Japanese. It is the story of five soldiers who were captured in battle, 
accused of being spies, and condemned to death. The enemy wanted informa- 
tion but the Americans were determined to refuse it. The struggle lasted 
through days of anguish and brilliant courage. Drama glows through its 
calm quiet telling. It is a novel, intense and imaginative in its brief way. 

Quinn, T. K. Liberty, Employment, and No More Wars. New York: Hastings 
House. 1943. 241 pp. $2.50. Postwar employment, liberty, free enterprise, 
competition, gangsterism, inflation, strikes, isolationism, and world recon- 
struction are here discussed by an experienced, tolerant observer and doer 
who has lived with rich and poor and has an optimistic outlook and faith in 
people and democracy. The author, from the inside sees business and indus- 
try defaulting and leaving economic controls and regulation to political 
government by itself failing to realize that we have come into a new co-oper- 
ative era, requiring certain minimum, collective controls. He proposes a 
new economic senate to avoid further political bureaucracy with its over- 
centralized power and consequent threat to freedom and danger of despotism 
and more wars. Minimum necessary centralization and maximum decentrali- 
zation of authority in separately established, balancing spheres of politics and 
economics, nationally and internationally, are presented as indispensable to 
liberty, employment, and no more wars. 

Srewarr, I. M. The Education of Nurses. New York: Macmillan Co. 1943. 399 pp. 
$3.50. This book is designed primarily for professional students and workers 
in the field of nursing education. It is intended as a general introduction to 
the other volumes in the series which discuss specifically and in much more 
detail the activities and problems. of head nurses, teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators in nursing schools, hospitals, and other service agencies that 
conduct educational programs for professional nurses. While the interests 
and needs of the professional group have been kept in the foreground in this 
survey, the author has had another purpose in view as well—that is, to pro- 
vide a general orientation for non-nursing groups who are becoming in- 
creasingly interested in this branch of education and aware of their respon- 
sibilities relative to it. 

Stopparp, G. D. The Meaning of Intelligence. New York: Macmillan. 1944. 504 
pp- $4.00. In this volume the author brings together much of the research 
that psychologists, sociologists, and educators have recently done on intelli- 
gence and the many factors on which it depends. His experienced judgments 
on these scientific findings will be of value to every one concerned with the 
problems of mental development. In pointing out ways of helping children, 
both the precocious and the retarded, towards more satisfactory adjustments, 
he stresses the need for closer co-operation between physicians, educators, 
and social workers. He also analyzes the latest experimental evidence of re- 
lationships between physiology and intelligence, summarizing much interest- 
ing material on diet, brain operations, aberrations of the nervous system, 
ete. 

SrurTevant, S. M. and Rosenperry, ETHEL. Practicing the Ways of Democracy 
Through the Girls’ League. New York: Bureau of Pub., Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. 1943. 102 pp. $1.60. Indicates ways and means by which the 
potential guidance values of student life with its peculiar “styles” and activ- 
ities may be brought into line with the stated objectives of the academic cur- 
riculum and of the counseling program. 
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Tucker, G. M. The Path to Prosperty. New York: Putnam’s Sons. 1935. 312 pp. 
$2.50. This book differs from the many on today’s problems in that, while it 
considers the depression, the measures to which we are resorting and the 
“new deal,” this discussion is without detailed treatment and statistics, em- 
phasis being, not one present-day results and temporary pallaitives but on 
fundamental causes of “hard times” and discontent. The argument is that 
our society is built on privilege and injustice and that, until we do away 
with these fundamental wrongs, it is futile to attempt to offset them by fal- 
lacious and unjust measures, By some the book will be condemned as radical, 
by others as reactionary but, however we tag things with names, the writer 
believes that if we build on right principles and in accordance with natural 
laws, results will take care of themselves, and that it is only upon such a 
foundation that a stable and prosperous society will be achieved. 


Umsrattp, J. G. Secondary School Teaching. Boston: Ginn. 1944. 488 pp. $3.25. 
Written for both the prospective as well as the in-service teacher, it seeks 
to integrate the best theory and practice of the recent developments with the 
best of the practices long used by superior teachers. It treats on pre-instruc- 
tional problems, procedures involving the unit idea, classroom procedure, and 
teacher activities. 


VAN DersaL, W. R. The American Land, Its History and Its Uses. New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press. 1943. 215 pp. $3.75. What America was in the beginning 
only three centuries ago, what American land is like now, and an inkling 
of what it may be in the future form the subject of this book. The way the 
land is used, the crops it supports, the erosion it has suffered, the bold new 
patterns now appearing on it, the fascinating stories back of all these, ap- 
pear in the text and in the numerous illustrations. To the person who wants 
to know what our real soil problems are, this book will be most informative. 
To those not fully aware of our soil problems, this book will be enlightening. 


WituiaMs, L. A, Secondary Schools for American Youth. Boston: American Book 
Co. 1944. 531 pp. $3.25. Prepared for those entering the teaching profession 
in the secondary school, it presents an overview of the school and its prac- 
tices, showing the ramifications and inter-relationships of the many duties 
and responsibilities which all are functional and related parts of the modern 
high school. How those were evolved, from what roots they have grown, and 
what experiences have accompanied the use of other practices in the devel- 
opment of the present situations are all discussed. There are two main divi- 
sions, “How Secondary Schools Have Become an Organic Part of Public 
Schooling in the United States” and “Some Concrete Phases of Schooling at 
the High-School Level.” 

Woopy, Ciirrorb, Editor. The Discipline of Practical Judgment in a Democratic 
Society. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1943. 268 pp. $2.00. This 28th year- 
book of the National Society of College Teachers of Education attempts to 
give form to this problem that has been vaguely and generally felt but has 
never been crystallized for effective discussion. The authors discuss the need 
for a method of practical judgment, principles of method in practical judg- 
ment, and putting the method to work. 


American Association for an International Office for Education. New York 18: 
The Association. 1943. 8 pp. Free. Discusses the need for such an organiza- 
tion and what it could do. 
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Bataan Corregidor. New York: American Viewpoint, 122 E, 42nd Street. 1943. 
24 pp. 10e. The story of courage, heroism, disease, and endurance of American 
and Filipino fighting men and of the nurses who attended them. 

BowMAN, L, E. Organization and Leadership of Group Discussions and Forums. 
Albany: Univ. of the State of New York. 1943. 78 pp. A handbook for a 
community program discussing the need, organization of a committee in 
charge, and of small discussion groups and describes a demonstration forum, 
a neighborhood forum, and listening groups. An excellent aid to those in- 
terested in this type of work. 

Brown, Earte. Why Race Riots? New York: Public Affairs Committee. 19447 32 
pp. 10c. Discusses the Detroit situation, why it happened and how similar 
disturbances can be avoided. 

Bryan, N. G. and Youne, STELLA. Navajo Native Dyes. Laurence, Kansas: Has- 
kell Institute. 1940. 75 pp, 50c. Contains recipes of the preparation and use 
of their dyes. 

CLARK, ANNE. There Still Are Buffalo. Laurence, Kansas: Haskell Institute. 1942. 
86 pp. 50c. The story is told in simple English—also written in Sioux. Tells 
of the buffalo, and their life on the plain. English for elementary school 
pupils. 

CLARK, ANNE. Young Hunter of Picuris. Laurence, Kansas: Haskell Institute. 
1943. 56 pp. 30c. A story of a little Indian boy of the Picuris Pueblo in 
New Mexico, Written in English and Spanish—illustrated for elementary 
school pupils. 

CLEETON, G. U. Vocational Interest Inventory. Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight 
and McKnight. 1943. 10e each. 90e for dozen, or $4.50 for 100. Prepared 
in separate form—one for men and one for women, each 16 pages. Usable in 
high schools, colleges, and for others seeking advice on the choice of an 
occupation. Aecompanied by a 31-page Manual of Directions for teacher use. 
This manual costs 50c, 

Controlling Juvenile Delinquency. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Department of Labor. 
1943. 28 pp. Free. A community program focusing attention upon the causes 
of delinquency, its prevention and its treatment. 

Cray, RyLtanp. Latin America and the World Struggle for Freedom. Boston: 
Ginn, 1943. 120 pp. 68¢. A stimulating guide to Latin America, discussing 
its history, its basic geographical concepts, its people and nations as they 
are today, its great cities, its economic questions, its cultural trends and 
social problems, its relations with the United States, and its role in the 
world struggle for freedom. Attractively illustrated. This is one of the units 
proposed for the committee on experimental units of the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Crawrorp, W. C. At School in San Diego, San Diego, California: City Schools, 
Office of the Superintendent, 825 Union St. 1943. 32 pp. Free. Describes in- 
téresting phases of school work with pictures, and annual report to the board 
of education. 

Epwarps, H. 8S. The Tenth Generation, Washington, D. C.: The National Educa- 
tion Association, 1944. 16 pp. Free. A human-interest story of education's 
place in the growth and continuance of a nation—one that every teacher 


and citizen should need. 
Enlist in the Waves, Serve in the Hospital Corps. Available from nearest Navy 


Recruiting Station. 1944. 14 pp. Free. Information for the girl interested in 
this phase of service to the nation. 
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Frazier, B. W. Teaching as a Profession. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents. 1944. 34 pp, 10c. Discusses the nature of the profession; op- 
portunities; teacher supply, demand, and placement; working conditions ; 
qualifications; and opportunities for preparation. 

A Goodly Heritage. Chicago: American Library Association. 1944. 16 pp. 25e. An 
annotated bibliography of a readable book for mature young people about 
man’s achievements and his thinking and hopes. 

Gray, LENNOx, Chairman. Pre-Induction Needs in Language Communication and 
Reading. Urbana, Illinois: C. W. Roberts 204a Lincoln Hall. 1944. 20 pp. 15e. 
A report prepared by the National Council of Teachers of English. 

Handbook for Workers in School-Lunch Programs, Washington, D. C.: U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 1943. 30 pp. Free. Designed for volunteers but is 
also serviceable as a technical guide in the preparation of program ma- 
terials. 

Hart, W. W. and others. The Teacher of Mathematics and the War Savings 
Program. Washington 25, D. C.: U. S. Treasury Department. 1943. 8 pp. 
Free. Prepared to assist teachers in developing the classroom study of war- 
time financial problems. Includes problems for elementary and high-school 
classes in mathematics and business arithmetic, 

Helpful Hints to the Navy Recruit. Available from nearest U. S. Navy Recruiting 
Station. 1943. 34 pp. Free. This booklet gives the inductee a preview of what 
lies ahead for him in the Navy. 

Hervey, J. G. and Hupson, C. S. Our Constitution and Government. Washington, 
D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1943. 226 pp. 30c, Twenty-one chapters 
of lessons on the Constitution and government of the United States for use 
in the public schools by candidates for citizenship. 

Horns, E. A. World Affairs Manual. Toronto, Canada: World Affairs, 224 Bloor 
Street, W. 1943. 68 pp. 50c. A chronology of outstanding Canadian events 
from March 1938 to the end of December 1942. It is published as an integral 
part of the monthly magazine World Affairs (subscription price $1.00 per 
year, September to June inclusive). It is an invaluable reference text for 
teachers and pupils of current events, history, study groups, and debating 
clubs. A supplement is now being prepared which will bring this manual 
up to and including December 31, 1943. 

How to Learn and Like It! Washington, D, C.: U. S. Office of Education. 1943. 
30 pp. Free. A handbook of suggestion to the man in the Navy as to what 
he can do profitably with his off-duty hours. It discusses seven ways to 
use this time with emphasis on study. 

Investing in Friendship. Washington, D. C.: South African Public Relations and 
Information Office, 1942. 20 pp. Free. Extracts from some of General Smuts 
famous speeches over the last 25 years. 

Japan’s Blueprint for World Conquest. New York: Chinese News Service, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza. 1943. 30 pp. 10c. A reprint of the memorandum presented 
to the Emperor of Japan on July 25, 1927, by the Premier Baron Guchi 
Tanaka, which outlines Japan’s plan for world expansion. 

LISMER, MARJORIE. Seneca Splint Basketry. Laurence, Kansas: Haskell Institute. 
1941. 40 pp. 30c. Describes the art and history of this kind of basket mak- 
ing. Well illustrated. 

LyForp, C. A. Quilt and Beadwork of the Western Sioux. Laurence, Kansas: Has- 
kell Institute. 1940. 116 pp. 50c. The story of Indian handicraft is inter- 
estingly told in word and pictures. 
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Maps of China, (18 x 27 inches) New York: Chinese News Service, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. 1943. 10c. A map of China giving its political divisions, cities, rivers, 
railroads, the grand canal, caravan and steamship routes and the Great Wall. 
This service also has much other information about China, especially the 
Chinese National Anthem and March of the Volunteers, each with music 
and words in both Chinese and English. 

McConneELL, Beatrice. Five Years of Federal Control of Child Labor. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: U. S. Department of Labor, 1943, 12 pp. Free. This reprint from 
the December 1943 issue of The Child presents an excellent review of the 
Children’s Burean’s experience in the administration of the child-labor pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act passed by Congress in 1938. 

Military Training and Leadership in High Schools of Louisiana. Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. Superintendent of Education. 1943. 7 pp. Free. Mimeograph. 
Outlines a voluntary program of military service within the health and 
physical education program. 

Parrerson, W. A. International Trans-Ocean Air Transport and the Domestic 
Airlines. Chicago: United Air Lines, 1944. 12 pp, Free. Discusses why 
domestic airlines can advance public respect for free enterprise by en- 
couraging a Federal policy that will give full consideration to joint or co- 
operative operation by U. 8. Flag air carriers in international trade. 

PAULSON, BLANCHE. The Magic of the Mind. Chicago: Board of Education, Bureau 
of Child Study. 1943. 40 pp. 25e. A study-guide pamphlet organized around 
student worksheets in a course in self-appraisal and careers used in the 
Chicago high schools. For pupil use, it has interesting illustrations, it is 
enticingly written and is psychologically treated. 

The Picture Story of Steel. New York: American Iron and Steel Institute 350 
5th Avenue. 1943. 48 pp. Free, The story of steel is attractively presented in 
pictures and interestingly told in words easily understood. 

Potitan, A, A. The United Fruit Company and Middle America. New York 20: 
Middle America Information Bureau, United Fruit Company 9, Rockefeller 
Plaza, 1944. 27 pp. Free. One of the series of weekly Round Tables on Latin 
America conducted at the New School for Social Research in New York. 
Discusses what this company is doing and plans for the future. A factual 
story of Inter-American activities by this company. 

Postwar World. New York: Senior Scholastic, 220 E, 42nd Street. 1944. 32 pp. 
Lesson plans for 32 units for teacher use on this subject for article appearing 
in Scholastic Magazine. 

Pre-Induction Training. Washington 25, D. C. Headquarters Army Service Forces. 
1944. 26 pp. Free. Mimeograph. The story of the extent and effectiveness of 
the Army’s pre-induction training program. 

Progress in Freedom. New York: British Information Services. 1943, 50 pp. Free. 
The story of Britain’s social progress, told in words and attractive pictures. 
A pictorial record of what they have done and are doing to enrich their lives. 

Publications of the Foreign Languages Publication House, Moscow, Russia. These 
publications are paper covered books printed in English. They were received 
by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals through the mail 
from Russia, No information accompanied them as to their price or their 
availability to the American Public. 

Happy Landing by Yuri Hermon, 1942, 84 pp. The diary of a Russian soldier. 
The Heroic Defense of Sevastopol. 1942. 128 pp. Intimate pictures of the de- 
fense, as well as the people who defended it. It contains 28 articles. 
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Orel. 1943. 92 pp. The story of the July, 1943, battle as told by different 


Russians. 
The People Immortal. By Vassili Grossman and translated by Elizabeth 


Donnelly. 1943. 136 pp. Intimate delineations of how a people resisted the 








enemy. 
Stronger than Death. 1942. 72 pp. Short stories of the war as told by seven 
Russians, Translated by Elizabeth Donnelly. 

We Carry On, 1942. 172 pp. Tales of the war as told by 13 different Russians. 
Translated by D. L. Fromberg. 

Publications of the Philatelic Seection—Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 
The Amazon—Has It Been Fully Discovered. 1944. 5c. An interesting account 
of the discovery of the Amazon River, written by Albert F. Kunze. The 
booklet. is highly illustrated and is based on special postal issues of Brazil, 
Ecuador, and Peru. 

Flags and Coats of Arms of the American Republics. A booklet presenting 
the history and significance of these national symbols so frequently shown 
on postage stamps. The booklet and a color plate insert showing the true 
colors of the symbols are available at 10c each, postpaid, or the color plates 
may be obtained separately at 5c each, postpaid. The 21 American Republics 
comprising the Pan American Union are included, 

Pan American Centenary of the Postage Stamp. 1944. $1.00. The current year- 
book of the American Philatelic Congress, profusely illustrated and contain- 
ing the ten philatelie monographs presented at the 9th American Philatelic 
Congress held at the Pan American Union November 26-28, 1943, under the 
auspices of the Union and the permanent Congress organization. The articles 
cover a variety of Latin American Philatelic topics and are presented in 
English, with a translation in Spanish, Portuguese, or French. 

Stamp Collecting in the Schools. 1943. 32 pp. 10c. Mimeograph. A philatelic 
round-table discussion of the educational value and uses of stamp collecting, 
with some teachers’ aids and suggestions for the use of stamps in curriculum 
and extracurriculum activities. In this open forum, representatives of the 
U. S. Office of Education, the Chicago Board of Education, the Catholic 
University of America, the Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan 
American Union, and the Stamp Collector Field participated. 

Who’s Who on the Postage Stamps of Latin America. 1944, 10 cents each. 
A series of twenty illustrated booklets containing biographies of the illus- 
trious men and women portrayed on Latin American postage stamps up to 
the date of publication. Portraits subsequently used will receive considera- 
tion as supplements after the entire series is completed. The Pan American 
Union has undertaken to provide data in English in regard to the lives of 
these leaders who aided in shaping the destinies of the republics. Each book- 
let contains a “Foreword” by the diplomatic representative of the country 
treated and other national data of interest. A subscription may be placed 
for the entire series, subject to delivery as released. The following booklets 
are now available: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba. 

Publications of the U. S. Department of Justice and the Immigration and Na- 
turalization Service secured through the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. These booklets are a part of the Federal Textbook on 
Citizenship series composed of 8 booklets and 2 teacher’s manuals which can 

be used with the larger textbook, Our Constitution and Government. (1943, 
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226 pp. 30 cents. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C.) The 
lessons contained in these books not only serve as basic texts for the subject 
itself but they also furnish graded material for the study of English, reading, 
pronunciation, spelling, grammar, sentence construction, and English for 
discussion. These pamphlets are prepared for persons who have a reading 
vocabulary of 250 words, They include: 

Introduction to America by Merle Curti, and L, F. Cox. 1944. 74 pp. 15 cents. 
Lights of the People. Book 1, 1943, 16 pages, 70 cents; Book 2, 1943, 28 pages, 
10 cents; Book 3, 31 pages, 10 cents, and a teacher’s manual, 1943, 28 pages, 
10 cents. 

On the Way to Democracy. Book 1. 1942. 16 pages, 10 cents; Book 2, 1942, 
26 pages, 10 cents. Book 3, 1942, 31 pages, 10 cents, and a teacher’s manual, 
1942, 24 pages, 10 cents. 

This Democracy of Ours by T. H. Briggs. 1943. 44 pp. 10 cents. 

What We Have in America by D. C. Coyle. 1943, 23 pp. 10 cents, 

Report of the National Consumers Food Conference. Washington, D, C.: Food for 
Freedom, Inc. 1707 H. Street, N. W. 1944. 44 pp. 15e. Suggestions for pro- 
grams of action, for discussion and study, and for consumer groups, includ- 
ing specific recommendations and statements, 

Ketraining War Workers for Peacetime Activities, Washington, D. C.: Committee 
on Education, Chamber of Commerce of the U. 8S. 1944. 7 pp. Free. Discusses 
the problems involved and the training necessary as well as makes recom- 
mendations. 

Revista Interamericana, Gainesville: Univ. of Florida. 1944. 40 pp. Mimeograph. 
Article in Spanish and English dealing with producing a better understanding 
of educational and cultural relations among the countries of the Americas. 

Ropinson, J. S., editor. Postwar Problems. Boston: The Palmer Co, 1944. 70 pp. 
50c. The February, 1944, issue of Hducation containing information about 
the problems to be faced after the war. 

Safety Education in the School Shop. Chicago: National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ilinois, 1944. 56 pp. 50c. A teacher’s manual, giv- 
ing essential information underlying a sound educational program in school- 
shop safety. Much of the information contained in this manual has not been 
previously published in a single source. It should prove valuable to the shop 
teachers of the nation, It also will be useful to supervisors and school ad- 
ministrators. 

Salaries of Employees Engaged in Operation and Maintenance of Buildings in 
15.5 School Systems in Cities Above 30,000 in Population, 1942-43. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Association of School Administrators, 1944. 48 pp. 50e. 
A summary of policies and practices in effect. 

Schools at War. Washington, D. C.: U. 8. Treasury Department, 1944. 3 pp. Free. 
A handbook of suggestions in what the schools can do in selling stamps and 
bonds. For school administrators use. 


Service in the Armed Forces. Washington, D, C.: Superintendent of Documents. 
1944, 90 pp. 20c. This is the new Victory Corps pamphlet No. 6 approved 
by the National Policy Committee of the High-School Victory Corps. This 
pamphlet brings together in clear and attractive format a statement of 
much essential information which will be of value to school officials and to 
boys nearing the Selective Service Act age of induction in the Armed Forces. 
The pamphlet is composed of 376 questions and answers divided into 7 major 
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sections, 60 pictures, 50 carefully selected references and a comprehensive 
index. As certain conditions change from time to time, it is the plan of the 
U. S. Office of Education to make corrections and additions. 

Smiru, D. E. The Four Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter. Chicago: National 
Council of Teachers of English. 1943. 36 pp. 15e. An annotated reading list 
of books for young people, classified on the basis of the Four Freedoms, as 
well as a separate classification on the basis of the eight articles of the At- 
lantic Charter. Includes the eight articles and a short account of its creation. 

Smiru, E. T. and Weser. Leploring Biology Workbook. New York: Har- 
court, Brace. 1944. 54 pp. $1.00. Includes a 16 page test booklet. Supplies de- 
tailed direction for laboratory activities, and an easy means for the pupil to 
keep a record of his activities, contains removable worksheets and eight unit 
tests. It also contains suggestions for additional activities for the more am- 
bitious pupil. 

South Africa at War. Washington. D. C.: South African Public Relations and 
Information Office. 1943. 52 pp. Free. Discusses South Africa’s importance, 
how she has mobilized her industries for war, and her people and government. 

Stewart, M. S. The Smiths and Their Wartime Budgets. New York: Public Af- 
fairs Committee. 1944. 32 pp. 10c. Discusses the work of the OPA, why wages 
must be held down, and how to stop the black market. 

Srron, M. M., Jewett, J. A., and Butter, V. M. Better Selection of Better Teach- 
ers. Washington, D. C.: Delta Kappa Gamma Sororiety. An analysis of a ques- 
tionnaire regarding the teacher status—such as where she lives, age, span, 
reasons for entering the profession, how first position was secured, where 
educated, ete., as well as a study of teacher-educating institutions. 

Tclevision F M? Facsimile? Washington, D. C.: National Broadcasting Company. 
1944. 8 pp. Free. Predicts a bright future. 

Ten Unconquered Allies. New York: United Nations Information Office, 610 5th 
Avenue. 1943. 38 pp. Free. Facts and statistics about 10 European Nations. 

UNDERHILL, RutH. Indians of Southern California. Laurence, Kansas: Haskell 
Institute. 1941. 73 pp. 50c, Describes their life and customs. Ilustrated. 

UnpERHILL, RutTH. The Northern Paiute Indians. Laurence, Kansas: Haskell In- 
stitute. 1941. 79 pp. 50c. Describes their life and customs. Illustrated. 

UNDERHILL, RutH. The Papago Indians of Arizona and Their Relations, the Pina. 
Laurence, Kansas: Haskell Institute. 1940. 68 pp. An interesting account 
of wha these Indians were, and where and how they lived—illustrated with 
45 pictures. 

Wartime Britain Report on Recent Visit of Stephen Duggon, Director. Institute of 
International Education. New York: Institute of International Education, 
2 W, 45th St. 1943. 18 pp. Free. Discusses the British People, the industrial 
problems arising from postwar reconstruction, and education today and sug- 
gested changes in postwar education. 

What Can I Do With a Social Studies Education or Vocational Opportunities in 
the Social Studies. Appleton, Wisconsin: Herbert H. Helbe, Principal, High 
School. 1944. 6 pp. Prepared for the guidance of high-school pupils. 

What Kind of a Job Can I Get in the Navy? Available from nearest Navy Re- 
cruiting Station. 1944. 30 pp. Free. Contains information for those 17 years 
of age who wish to enlist (with parental consent). 

WHeEArLey, \W. A. and Merres, R. 0., editor. Aviation Manual. Chicago: United 
Air Lines, 1943. 52 pp. Free. An informative booklet for Junior-Senior high- 
school use on the use of air transportation. 
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* Provides a greatly improved basis for evaluating your entire educational 
offering 


* Makes possible effective educational guidance and individualization of 
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necessary testing materials, scoring and statistical work, and the 
preparation of school and student profiles, A portfolio of specimen 
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representative will call. Write to 
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